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TO MY YOUNG COUNTRYWOMSN — 
THS rUTUBK MINISTERS OY THE CHARITIES OF HOME, 

THIS VOLUME IS DEDICATED 

BY THEIR SINCBRB FRIEND, 

THE AUTHOR. 



PREFACE. 



Thb writer of the following pages begs her readers 
will have the kindness to remember that her busi- 
ness has been to illustrate the failures of one party 
in the contract between employers and employedt 
and that, therefore, she may appear to be insensible, 
but certainly is not, to the manifold trials and dis- 
couragements of the mistress of a family in her re- 
lation to her domestics. These trials are rendered 
very general by the facilities for changing service, 
and the almost necessary dependance on foreign and 
uninstructed people. These very trials and circum- 
stances peculiar to our domestic life make it imper- 
ative upon American mothers to qualify their daugh- 
ters to superintend their domestics, and to prepare 
the future housewife for the exigences that await 
her ; as emergencies constantly occur where the lady 
must perform the primitive offices of women, or her 
family must be comfortless. Our young ladies are 
taught French, Italian, drawing, music, &c. ; and let 
them be ; these are the ornaments and luxuries of 
education ; but let not the necessaries be omitted — 
the staff of domestic life sacrificed. 

I cannot hope that this little volume will do much 
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for its momentous subject. But I shall be satisfied 
if it rouses more active minds than mine to reflec- 
tion upon the duties and capabilities of mistresses of 
fiunities ; . if it quicken some sleeping consciences ; if 
it make any feel their duties and obligations to their 
*^ inferiors in position ;" if, in short, it incite even a 
few of my young countrywomen to a zealous devo- 
tion to ** home mtmoiM." 

New-York, Jnne 9, 1837. 
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CHAPTER I. 

SIN THE PARENT OF WANT. 

It was one of the coldest days felt in New- York, 
during the winter of 182-, that a baker's cart made 
its accustomed halt before a door in Church-street. 
It was driven by Charles Lovett, the baker's son, 
whose ruddy cheeks, quick movement, and beam- 
ing eye bespoke health, industry, and a happy 
temper. This latter attribute seemed somewhat 
too severely tested by the tardiness of his cus- 
tomer, for in vain had he whistled, clapped his 
hands, stamped, and repeated his usual cry of 
*• Hurry ! hurry !" He at last leaped from his cart 
on to the broken step of the wretched dwelling, 
when the upper half of the door was slowly opened, 
and a thinly-clad girl appeared, who, in answer to 
bis prepared question, " Why, what ails you ? are 
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you all asleep ?" replied, " Mother does not wish 
any bread this morning." 

*' Don't wish any ! then she's easily served ;'* 
and, thus huffily answering, he was turning away» 
when another look at the girl touched his kind 
heart. *• Tell me honestly," he added, " what is 
the reason your mother don't wish the bread." 

The little girl's voice was choked, and the tears 
gushed from her eyes as she answered, '* She has 
not a shilling to pay for it." 

*' That's blamed hard this cold morning, besides 
being tough — ^but take the loaf — we can trust you.'^ 

** No— mother had rather not — ^father is sick, and ' 
it takes all she can earn, every penny, to buy 
things for him and JemmieJ** 

** Well, take it for a gift, then," said the boy ; 
'' I'll speak to my father about it ;" and, thrusting 
the loaf into her hands, he jumped into his cart and 
rattled off. For a month after Charles Lovett 
called daily at that house of want, and left a shil- 
ling loaf. This is no fiction, but one of those beau- 
tiful facts that deserve to be rescued from obscu- 
rity. 

The little girl ran up to her mother's apartment^ 
a back-room on the second floor. "Lucy, my 
child !" exclaimed her mother, reprovingly, on see-« 
ing the loaf of bread. Lucy explained in a low 
voice, to avoid her father overhearing her, wha 
was lying ill in his bed. Mrs. Lee brushed 
away a tear. "Did not I always tell you so, 
mother T asked Lucy. 

"Tell me what r 

" I mean, did not I tell you that boy always looked 
80 kind, and spoke so civil ! I knew he wai 
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good." Children have an instinct as infallible as 
a cfa3rmieal test in detecting the presence of certain 
qualities* 

Mrs. Lee prepared some toast and tea for her 
husband and a little deformed boy in the cradle, 
and then sat down with her three girls to a break- 
fast on ryenmush. * 

The parents of Lucy Lee, our humble heroine, 
were married some fifteen years before our story 
begins. Richard Lee was then a young lawyer in 
a country town in New England. His wife had 
no near kindred, but she had been kindly cared for, 
and well nurtured in the family of a distant relation ; 
and having a small fortune and a good education, 
in the best sense of the word, that is, having had 
her faculues well developed and prepared for the 
uses of life, she had a rational prospect of pros- 
perity and happiness. Her husband was an only 
son, who had talents, ardent feelings, amiable man- 
neis, and a small but sufficient fortune to begin 
life upon in a country where the current sets to 
prosperity. Such a beginning would have secured 
pecuniary independence, unless singular misfortune 
Lad intervened, or vice had appeared to counteract 
and destroy the operation of the laws of Providence. 
Vice it was. Six months after her marriage, Mrs. 
Lee discovered that her husband was in the habit 
of intemperate drinking. How the seeds of this 
habit were sown in his childhood, by his parents' 
foolish indulgence of the cravings of his appetite 
for whatever tasted good — ^how appetite, combining 
with the selfishness that is nurtured by low animal 
gratifications, obtained so early the mastery over 
his better nature, it is not our purpose to describe. 
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We would only add this to the thousand examples 
before the eyes of patents, to admonish them that 
to secure to the future man temperance and health, 
the child's appetites must be subdued to obedience. 
When Mrs. Lee discovered her husband's weak^ 
ness, she was inexperienced and hopeful. She re- 
monstrated and supplicated, he promised and she 
believed. For years they went on, he sinning 
and she sheltering him and enduring in silence. 
But love and fidelity have no shelter broad enough 
to conceal such habits — they betray themselves—* 
Richard Lee forfeited the confidence of the com* 
munity. He lost his business, and his property 
melted away. He moved from place to place, and 
finally went to the city of New- York, where, during 
one of those episodical reforms that occur in every 
drunkard's life, he resolved to tun^ over a new leaf« 
He obtained copying from a prosperous lawyeJr 
who had been a college contemporary. For a while 
the stimulus of a new position operated favourably^ 
and the wants of his family were supplied by his 
labour. But excess soon followed abstinence^ 
Returning hoive late in a cold evening from a grog<^ 
shop, he fell on the ice, broke his leg, and lay ex-* 
posed to the inclemency of the weather till rescued 
and conveyed to his home by a watchman^ A 
long and fatal illness followed. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

THE LEAST OF TWO EVILS. 

It was a few days previous to the timely bene- 
faction of the baker^s son that Lee broke his lez* 
After he was disabled, his family subsisted on the 
avails of work which his wife obtained from a slop- 
shop. Her time was nearly consumed in attend* 
ance on her exacting husband. She had no friends 
in the city — not an acquaintance even, excepting 
her husband's employer, and he was not of a char- 
acter to overcome her natural reluctance to make 
known the extreme degradation of her condition. 
Want — ^starvation — stared her in the face ; still she 
would not incur a debt, even for a loaf of bread, 
that she saw no possibility of paying. *♦ Lucy," 
she hqd said to her child, " we can beg if we must, 
but we will not take bread that we cannot pay for." 
The poorest, even, have some means of education 
when they can give such a practical lesson in in-* 
tegrity. 

(t had now become necessary to take some meas-^ 
ures to obtain subsistence. Mrs. Lee was not the 
woman to sit with her hands folded, and repeat 
^ that bitter and perplexed * what shall I do !' " 
She applied at a Venetian blind-factory, and obtained 
for her two youngest girls, the one eleven, the other 
nine, the sewing of the worsted stays to the blinds, 
by which they earned $1 50 per week f and thi>s 
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in the intervals of their daily school. She had a 
plan for Lucy, but this she would not put into exe- 
cution without her father's concurrence, which she 
foresaw it would be no easy matter to obtain. 
Lucy had always been his darling. She was his 
first-bom. She was pretty ; and having in his more 
fortunate days given her some advantages of edu- ^ 
cation, he looked forward to a time when she might, 
by that prize which is always in a pretty wbman's 
lottery, a fortunate marriage, regain the place in 
society forfeited by his misconduct. 

The children were asleep. Lee, wretched and 
restless, was tossing on his bed, calling at every 
moment his patient wife from the garment which 
she was making by a dim light to earn one shilling. 
The air of the room was scarcely tempered by the 
single stick of wood in the stove, and all this misery 
was the consequence of a base indulgence in a low 
appetite. But the poor maen paid the severest 
penalty in his own person. Who that looked upon 
his grisled hair, his bloated face, his bloodshot 
eyes, and his stiffened and trembling limbs, could 
have recognised him who, fifteen years before, was 
one of the most promising young lawyers of Mas- 
sachusetts ? 

After expressing a wish for this and that, and 
complaining of the cold, *' What in Heaven's name 
are we to do 1" he said. *' Has Barton never sent 
to inquire after me V* 

"No— he probably does not know where we 
Uve." 

^' It would be easy finding out — but people don't 
take pains to look up poor acquaintances. Barton 
is no worse than the rest of the world. Lord help 
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US ! we may as well come to it first as last. We 
shall starve or freeze to death here. Won't you 
stop that sewing ? Every stitch of your needle goes 
through my nerves. You can't earn enough to 
save us from starvation. Send me to the alms- 
house — ^it makes little difference where one dies ; 
and when I am gone you can manage to scramble 
on with the rest." 

'* No, Richard — ^no — we have gone through many 
a dark day together, and we will not separate till 
it pleases €rod to part us.** L%e drew the sheet 
over his face. " We have a hard winter before 
us, and we must take measures accordingly. The 
first step should be to reduce the family. I am 
thinking of getting a place for Lucy." 

"A place ! what sort of a place V* 

** A service-place." 

*• Good Heavens ! you are not in earnest ?" 

"I am ; and, if you will hear me patiently, you 
may think me right." 

"Never, never — all the talking in the world 
won't persuade! me to degrade Lucy to a servant." 

Mrs. Lee thought of the degradation to which 
her husband's vice had reduced them, and she res- 
olutely proceeded. 

" We must have relief, and that immediately. I 
will not subject my children to being depraved by 
dependance on charity while they have the means 
of exertion — ^honest labour is never degrading." 

" Certainly not to those who are used to it." 

'* Nor to those that need it, dear husband, as we 
do. It does not startle or frighten me in the least. 
I have been through all gradations from perfect 
competency to our present suffering state, and each 
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degree — even ours — ^has its peculiar advantages 
and temptations, and its happiness too." 

" Happiness !" echoed Lee. 

His wife proceeded : " I can't but hope Lucy will 
find hers in a faithful performance of her duties. 
I can truly say I have often envied servants when 
I have heard the merry peals of laughter in the 
kitchen, and known what anxious hearts there were 
in the parlour." 

" But what is all this to the purpose ! Lucy 
shall never live in anybody's kitchen." 

" It is much to the purpose," replied Mrs. Lee, 
judiciously answering to the first clause of his 
sentence, " to settle it in our minds that Lucy may 
be good and happy in any position." 

" But, wife, consider — recollect how you and I 
were brought up." 

" That is what I try to forget !" 

" But you ought not voluntarily to put Lucy out 
to service 1" 

*^ Richard, you know I do not mean to reproach 
you ; but I must say, that in our situation we have 
lost the power of voluntary action — we are under the 
stern coercion of necessity." Mrs. Lee now laid 
aside her work, and spoke, though with a tremulous 
voice, in a tone of decision she seldom assumed. 
" For the last week Lucy and I haye lived on rye- 
mush. The bread you and the other children have 
eaten was given to us by the baker. I will not 
continue to subsist on his bounty while we have 
unemployed means of feeding ourselves. Lucy is 
nearly fourteen, old enough to get a place and earn 
wages. There will be one less to eat, and some 
help through this hard winter irom her earnings.^' 
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/' But how can you bear to think of making a 
mere servant-girl of Lucy ?" 

'* The condition of servant-girls is no longer what 
it once was. They are not servants in the old sense 
of the word. Their relation lo their employers 
is one of mutual advantage and mutual depend* 
ance. In a well-ordered family, a girl is fitting 
herself for the duties that belong to her sex. She 
is learning to fill honourably the station of a wife, 
mistress, and mother of a family." 

" Oh, I grant you, in a well-ordered family ! but 
where will you find such ? and pray, how are you 
to know anything of the family you put her in— 
you have not an acquaintance in the city." 

** No, not one — and this it is that perplexes and 
distresses me. It seems to me we never know the 
wants of a condition till we are placed in it our- 
selves. I remember joining in a laugh at the pre- 
sumption of a servant, who, when asked for her ref- 
erences, asked them in return of the en^loyer. 
Yet surely the knowledge should be mutual in such 
a contract." 

" You are always refining, wife — what should 
be and what is in this world are wide apart, and 
you must submit to what is. I see," he added, 
after a pause and a groan, '* what we are coming 
to— I never realized it before !" 

Shame — shame to thee, Lee ! This from a man 
conscious of having lived for fifteen years in the 
violation of the laws of temperance, to which are 
affixed such rewards and fuch dreadful penalties ; 
who had broken his marriage vows, involving in 
mortification, hardship, and bitter sorrow her whom 
he had sworn to cherish and protect ; who had not 
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only neglected the duties of a Christian father, but 
foregone the instincts of a brute parent, and, de- 
priving his children of their birthright in a pros- 
perous land, had reduced them to the privations 
and slavery of extreme poverty. Yet this weak 
man revolted from putting his child to domestic 
service as the severest trial of his condition ! 

This was doubtless an extreme case of Lee. 
But was not his feeling a part of a very general 
false estimate of life, its positions, its trials, and 
its duties ? 



CHAPTER in- 

LOOKING FOR A PLAGE. 

Mrs. Lbe having made up her mind that Lucy 
must go to service, tried to look upon the bright 
side of the necessity, and to present the brightest 
to her husband, but in her own secret heart she 
had bitter conflicts. She had, as we have said, no 
acquaintance in the city ; she want«d not only a 
place for this pure, gopd liule girl, who had never 
left the shelter of her mother's wing, but a good 
place, where the weaknesses of childhood would 
be considered ; where its faults would be patiently 
borne with, forgiven, and corrected ; where its ig. 
norance would be instructed ; where the employer 
would feel the responsibility, and the privilege, we 
may add, of training a young creature in virtue 
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l^d religion, of converting a domestic to a friend. 
[>o these palpable duties enter into the calculations 
of a majority of employers ? 

At the end of the week Mrs. Lee had sared two 
shillings ; and having provided for her husband's 
comfort in her^absence, placed her little lame boy 
within reach of his books and playthings, and given 
all necessary charges to the little girls, she set off 
with Lucy at twelve o'clock on her pilgrimage for 
a place. She entered a decent intelligence-office, 
paid the fee, and obtained a reference to Mrs. Oat- 
ley's, as a consequential man informed her, " one of 
the most fashionablest houses in Broadway." 

" Can you tell me nothing else of the family V* 
inquired Mrs. Lee. 

*' Not I, woman — ^what else can you want to 
know ?" 

" If the place does not suit me, you will give me 
other references ?" 

'* Certainly-^we'll suit your slip of a girl to a 
place — ^there's no mistake about that." 

Mrs. Lee sighed, left the ofEice, and proceeded to 
the place. The house verified her informer's 
promise ; everything in it and about it had a fash- 
ionable aspect. She was shown into Mrs. Oatley's 
bedroom, where that lady was sitting with a grown- 
up daughter. Both ladies, on learning their errand, 
surveyed the humble strangers from head to foot. 
Mrs. Lee the while, pale and exhausted with her 
long walk, was left standing as if in royal presence 
— and this in a land where we vaunt our equality 
and democratic institutions ! 

«<Do you think she will answer our purpose, 
Anne 2" asked the mother of the daughter. 
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" Nicely, mamma ;" and then, in a lower but still 
audible tone, '' she is a tidy lassie, and pretty too 
-—just the thing to tend the door.'* 

M She looks pale, I hope she is not sickly ? I 
can't undertake a sickly child," saiji Mrs. Oatley, 
inquiringly. 

*' She is not in the least sickly, ma'am — ^she is 
paler than is natural to her just now." 

^ How does that happen ?" It would have been 
a long and sad story to explain how that happened, 
and a hard one for Mrs. Lee to tell ; she therefore 
evaded the question, *'Tou will find her strong 
enough, ma'am, to perform any service you will re- 
quire." Then followed the customary questions, 
to which Mrs. Lee replied, as she had predeter- 
mined, simply that she was a stranger in the city, 
and that she was compelled, by the wants conse- 
quent on her husband's protracted illness, to seek 
a place for her child. 

'' It's much the best thing for your child, good 
woman." 

** That depends !" thought poor Mrs. Lee. She 
ventured to ask what service would be required of 
Lucy. 

'* Oh, the work I want her for is just nothing at 
all — merely to tend the door, bring up messages, 
and occasionally to run of errands — you could not 
find a better place for her-^I'll give her four dollars 
a month." 

** And if she is civil, &c., &c., &c.," said Miss 
Oatley, *• she'll get plenty of presents." 

*' The wages are very liberal, ma'am," said Mrs. 
Lee, after a little hesitation, *<but — ^ 
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^ Oh, if you object, it is not^ worth talking aboitt 
— ^it is a place very easy to supply." 

'* The only objection I have to make, ma'am, 
you wiLt not perhaps think a very unreasonable one. 
My child must be qualifying herself for the future, 
and 1 fear the very light work she has here would 
rather unfit than fit her for the future." 

" Oh, very well — as you please — a droll objec- 
tion though — hey, Mary 1 There is no end to the 
whims and demands of servants nowadays — al- 
ways something new ! but it really is a little too 
much to expect to turn a gentleman's house into a 
school !" 

Mrs. Lee felt her heart rising, but she struggled 
to keep it down, and asked, with the humility ne- 
cessary to her forlorn condition, *' if she might take 
till Monday to consider." 

** No-^on the whole, I don't think your girl would 
suit me--children that have never lived out are 
very apt to have their heads full of whims." 

*' Do let's go, mother," whispered Lucy. And 
they went without one kind word that would inti- 
mate they wereJbeings of the same human family 
with the mistress of the mansion. 

'^ What a goose the woman is !" said Mrs. Oat* 
ley, as the door closed upon the disappointed ap- 
plicants. Yet Mrs. Oatley was not a hard-hearted 
woman ; she only had never considered the feelings 
and rights of her inferiors in position. Strange 
reverses and revelations would there be to the 
more favoured classes if an intrinsic graduating 
scale could be applied. 

Mrs. Lee retraced her way to the intelligence- 
office. The man was civil, and looked over his 
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list. *• Mrs. Timson, Greenwich-street, boarding* 
house, wants a girl from twelve to fifteen — ^the rery 
thing, ma'am." 

** No, sir. I cannot put my child ^into a board- 
ing-house." 

** Pshaw ! must not be more nice than wise. If 
she's clever and handy — looks so," winking at 
Lucy, •' she'll pick up plenty of presents." 

•' Please to give me another reference." 

** Here's one in Grand-street and two in Bleeker- 
street. If one shoe pinches, another may fit. 
There's Mrs. Tom Clark, a lawyer's lady— there's 
her number, Grand-street. There's Mrs. Aaron 
Sadwell, her husband made a fortune last summer ; 
and there's Mrs. Kidder, a fashionable shoemaker's 
wife — so there's a choice for you." To Mrs. Tom 
Clark's they first went. Mrs. Clarke after a long 
interrogation, dismissed them, saying, she made it 
a rule never to take girls that had not lived out — 
they required too much teaching ! 

Mrs. Sadwell inquired if the child knew how to 
work, and Mrs. Lee, warned by her last experience, 
replied that she had herself taken great pains to 
teach her. 

" Ah, well, then,'* said Mrs. Sadwell, " she'll 
not do. I shall have to unlearn her the ways of 
6Uch sort of people as you, my good woman, and 
those of a gentleman's family are so difierent !" 

As they went down Mrs. Sadwell's steps, Mrs. 
Lee, struggling to hide her emotions from her child, 
said, in a cheerful voice, " Well, Lucy, dear, we'll 
go next to Mrs. Kidder's ; those who know what 
work is ought to have most consideration for their 
servant." And to Mrs. Kidder's, a full mile from 
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the office, they went. The door was opened by 
a rude, dirty boy (Mrs. Kidder's eldest hope), who, 
miming to the landing-places on the stairs, shouted, 
** Ma — I say, ean't you come down — there's some* 
body after a place." 

•* Tell 'em to come up here, Lorenzo/' 

'* Follow your nose, ma'am," called out the boy, 
** and go to where you hear the tum-tumin." 

Mrs. Lee obeyed the direction ; and passing aa 
open parlour door, she saw two communicating 
apartments gapdily furnished. Lucy followed her 
mother, and, as she reached the bottom of the stairs, 
Mr. Lorenzo came sliding down on the baluster, 
and, as he landed beside her, he threw his ana 
round her neck, kissed her cheek, and ran shouting 
out of the house. Lucy, confounded, called^ ^* Moth* 
er, mother !" and would have implored her to turn 
back ; but Mrs. Lee was already at the turn of the 
stairs, where she had been met by a slatternly Irish 
girl, who had spilled half a basin of dirty water at 
her feet. Not being in the least aware of the im- 
pertinence offered to her child, she had sprung for* 
ward to avoid the inmidation, and was already in 
the presence of Mrs. Kidder, who sat before the 
open door of the room whence proceeded the 
tum-tumin — ^that is to say, the notes of a cracked 
piano, whereon one of the Misses Kidder was 
thrumming. "You come from the intelligence- 
office, I take it 1" 

Before Mrs. Lee could reply, one of the half 
dozen children in the room shouted out, ''Ma, 
mayn't Matilda give me my hcnrse !" 

'' No, I say I won't, 'cause he snatched my slate 
yesterday." 
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'* Gome to me, Orlando — youVe as dirty as a pig 
•^here, blow your nose," taking his apron for the 
office. <* Matilda, stop your noise, and go and 
comb out your hair — ^it looks like a hurra's nest-^ 
you're wanting a place for your girl, I suppose ?" 

<< Not here !" thought poor Mrs, Lee ; but she 
merely replied, ^* I am looking for one." 

*< Can she do all kinds of work 1" Before Mrs. 
Lee could reply there was another outbreak from 
Orlando, who was now indeed Furioso, ** Ma, shanH 
Anna Maria be still ? she is putting pepper-corns 
into tfxy ear." 

'* Come to me, Anna Maria." Anna Maria re- 
ceived a cuff from her mother, and went bawling 
back to her place. The young practitioner at the 
piano meanwhile proceeded. ^' Is your girl handy 
at work in general 1" resumed Mrs. Kidder. 

*' She understands work, and is as capable as 
most girls of her age. She has always lived at 
home, and has been my only assistant." 

*« Well, you both look neat and clean, and that is 
a very good symptom." 

** A competent judge !" thought Mrs. Lee, as 
she looked at the carpet saturated with grease, the 
defaced furniture, and the filthy persons of the un- 
combed, unwashed mother and children. 

^* I want," -continued Mrs. Kidder, ^* a girl that's 
handy in assisting about cookiug — that can make 
up beds, and sweep out rooms, and set tables, and 
wait and tend when the girls have company, and 
understands washing dishes, and cleaning knives* 
and is handy at ironing, and helping the girls clear- 
starch ; washing I calculate to hire ; but I have con- 
cluded not to keep any steady help but a young 
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girl — YGU can't depend on them Irish, and husband 
thinks, and so do I, the wages is too much." 

Mrs. Lee saw Lucy's eye turning with most 
earnest appeal to her, and she was thinking how 
civilly to break off a treaty to which she was from 
the first determined not to accede, when they were 
again interrupted, this time by the entrance of the 
eldest Miss Kidder, followed by a milliner's girl 
with a bandbox, which was immediately opened, 
and two hats displayed for the mother's inspection. 
^ Oh, ma, do say I may have this one," said the 
young lady; " it's only seven dollars and a half; 
Madame I'Epine asked ten at first, but she said it 
was so becoming to me it was a pity I should not 
have it ! Oh, is not it a love ? Msudame says it's 

JQst like Mrs. ,'^ mentioning a name well 

known in the fashionable world and the milliner's 
world, and thence handed down to the humblest 
devotee to feathers and fi^owers in the city. <^ Do 
say yes, ma." 

The hat was tried on, and gave the daughter to 
the mother's eye so decidedly the air of bon tpn, 
that the desired ''Yes" was promptly spoken* 
This matter settled, Mrs. Kidder turned io Lucy. 
" Well, child, if you are a mind to come and do 
your best, 111 give you three dollars a month, and 
that is more than such a child as you can possibly 
earn." 

'* My child cannot undertake the work you ex- 
pect from her for any wages," said Mrs. Lee. 

'' Oh, very well ! very well ! there are enough 
that will." Mrs. Lee was scarcely out of the room 
before the mother and young ladies vituperated 
the whole race of servantis, who, they said, expected 
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to do nothing and be paid for it ; and Mrs. Kidder 
finished by saying she thought three dollars genet" 
ous wages ; at any rate, she conld not a£brd to pay 
more. And she could not, and pay seven dollars 
and a half for a dress hat. Alas ! the justice that 
is concerned in giving a fair and adequate reward 
to labour, is incompatible with the expensive grat- 
ification of vanity. 

Mrs. Lee was not encouraged by the result of 
her inqiliries thus far ; but long trials had taught 
her patience ; and when Lucy said, as they left the 
Kidders' door, " Oh, mother, let me go home and 
starve with you !" she replied in a cheerful tone, 
'' One swallow does not make a summer, Lucy, 
nor one frost a winter." 

** But, mother, you will be so tired ! — and it's so 
dreadful to you to be talked to so by people that 
don't know you V* 

*^ I am a little tired, Lucy, but that a night's rest 
will cure. And as to being talked to, as you call it, 
in this way, there are good uses in it. It gives 
me a realizing sense of some of the trials endured 
by those whose lot is a menial condition that I 
never had before. It is good for us, for a little 
while at least, to take the place of our fellow-crea- 
tures, and feel the weight of their burdens. And 
after all, my child, it is quite as well to be the 
humble, disdained, and questioned place-seeker, as 
those who so thoughtlessly pain us. Oh, what 
opportunities are lodt for want of a little consider- 
ation ! If these women had known what a com- 
fort a kind word, fitly spoken, would have been to 
UB, they would not have treated us in a way to 
•hock you. We must try not to think too harsh- 
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ly, Lucy, of our fellow<*creatures when they do 
wrong." 

" Well, I shall <ry, mother — but I feel first, and 
afterward you make me think — what shall I do 
when I am away from you?" 

Again our poor pilgrims retraced their way to 
the office, and received from the man, who seemeid 
no way surprised at these repeated demands, three 
more references. One to Mrs. Louis, in Barclay- 
street, and that being nearest, thither Mrs. Lee 
went. Mrs. Louis's establishment indicated the 
wealth of the proprietor. A servant announced 
Mrs. Lee to her lady. "Do, Ellen," said Mrs. 
Louis, looking up from the " last new novel," and 
addressing her seamstress, " go down and speak 
to her— I can't be bothered." 

Ellen returned with a most favourable report, to 
which her mistress, as she did not lift her eyes 
from her book, could have given but half an ear. 
When Ellen stopped talking, she said, " She'll do, 
no doubt, but I can't speak to her now — tell her to 
call again in an hour or two." 

" She looks very tired, ma'am." Mrs. Louii? nei- 
ther heeded nor heard. '* The child is a preity child 
— and they have had a tedious long walk, Mrs. Louis 
— and if you would please to speak to them now ?" 

** Do, Ellen, hush !" said her mistress, looking 
up from the tale of fictitious distress that was 
drenching her face with tears. " If the woman is 
tired, tell her to call Monday." 

" You engaged to go out early Monday morning, 
Mrs. Louis." 

" How you interrupt me, Ellen! If I am out, 
can't she call again ?" 
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<* I would not advise you to come, if you have 
another place in view,*' added Ellen, kindly, after 
delivering Mrs. Louis's message ; *^ Mrs. Louis has 
an engagement out, and you don't look able to take 
a long walk for nothing." 

Mrs. Louis was not naturally more selfish than 
others. The sensibility that was poured out over 
a novel, or exhausted upon herself, if directed into 
proper channels, would have made her estimate 
rightly the value of time, the expense of labour, 
and the pain of hope deferred to a poor woman ; 
would;, in short, have given her that lively sense of 
the rights and wants of others that is manifest in 
justice and kindness. 

The next lady to whom her references admitted 
her was a Mrs. Ardley, a good-humoured, self- 
indulgent, easy-tempered woman. She asked few 
questions, and was satisfied with the answers 
given. " All I want," she said, " is a, civil, obli- 
ging child, that is handy and willing — who will be 
ready to do a turn for the waiter, run out for the 
seamstress^ help the cook, run up and down for 
the nurses-odds and ends, you know. If my pieople 
are satisfied, I shall be." 

Mrs. Lee hesitated. These multiplied employers 
seemed to her like a many-headed monster ; but 
the hope of anything better was fast fading away. 
While she hesitated, the cook 3ent up to know if 
Mrs. Ardley would lend her a certain dress-cap for 
a pattern.* 

'* I have done with the cap," said Mrs. Ardley, 

* This mar seem an eztraTagant case, but we have heard 
Irom a lady that her cook — a coloured woman — offered to lend 
bsr hjsr own new bUmdfi cap for a model ! 
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rolling up her eyes, laughing, and tossing from oat 
her "wardrobe a soiled cap, decked with bows and 
Bowers ; " tell Ferris she's welcome to it." She 
was evidently pleased with her own generosity, a. 
>^ell as amused at her woman's enterprising vanity. 
** Well, we seem to be agreed," she said to Mrs. 
Lee ; ** let your child come on Monday." 

" There is one favour I would ask before con- 
cluding, ma'am — can my child have a room or a 
bed to herself?" 

" Oh, no — there is no one, I believe, more in- 
dulgent than I am to my people — ^but this is a 
stretch a little beyond me — ^pray, does ndss have a 
room to herself at home !" 

** No, ma'am, I have but one room for my hus- 
band, myself, and my four children." 

" I beg your pardon, ma'am !" said Mrs. Ardley, 
almost involuntarily. There was a gentle dignity 
in Mrs. Lee's manner, that made her feel for a 
moment, in spite of their apparent relative stations, 
as if she were in the presence of a superior. 
** Sophy," she said, turning to her maid, " you 
know better than I — can you make up a separate 
bed for this little girl 1" 

"No, ma'am — ^not a comfortable one— there is 
not a mattress, nor even a blanket out of use." 

*' Why, Sophy, you make us out rather poverty- 
stricken." 

'* Oh, no, Mrs. Ardley ! you know I did not mean 
that — ^there's piles of bedding in the trunk-room — 
it's only the servants' that is ifcanty !" 

" Oh, ho ! then we are not quite paupers yet ?" 

'• Mrs. Ardley !" 

*^ You see how it is," resumed Mrs. Ardley to 
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Mrs. Lee. '* I should like to gratify you. I know 
a mother has peculiar feelings, let her situation in 
life be what it will ; but your child will do very 
well with the cook — hey, Sophy ?" 

**I don't know, Mrs. Ardley — you remember 
Mary Orme ?*' 

** Oh, it was that drunken wretch, Morris, that 
Mary Orme objected to sleeping with."^ 

<^ Yes, Mrs. Ardley— but— ■" 

<'But what, Sophy? you are always making 
mountains of molehills." 

Mrs. Lee waited anxiously for the explanation 
of Sophy's " but." Sophy, however, though sym- 
pathizing with Mrs. Lee's scruples, did not like to 
risk offending Mrs. Ardley by telling the truth, 
that Ferris, the present coOk, was strongly sus- 
pected of her predecessor's infirmity. 

" At any rate," said Mrs. Ardley, " let your lit- 
tle girl come and try. I take a fancy to her." 

This first expression of good-will that she had 
heard that day brought Mrs. Lee almost to a con- 
elusion ; but still she shrunk from exposing Lucy 
to such contact with a stranger, of whose good 
character neither mistress nor maid ventured to 
give an assurance, and it was finally settled that if 
Mrs. Lee did not find a place to suit her better, 
Lucy should come on Monday morning. ** And at 
any rate, if she does, let her call and let me know," 
said Mrs. Ardley. 

** How silly it ii| in the woman to strain so at a 
gnat !" said Mrs.'Afdley, after Mrs. Lee's depart- 
ure ; <^ when, by her own account, they live in such 
a mess at home.** 

*' Yes, ma'am — but I suspect she has seen better 
days." 
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" She never hinted at any such thing/' 
'* No, ma'am — ^but I somehow feel as if she had ; 
and to them that has, Mrs. Ardley, it must be 
pretty hard to put up with what we have to gulp 
down, and say nothing about it." * 

" How ridiculous, Sophy ! when everybody says 
servants have it all their own way nowadays." 
" Do servants say so, Mrs. Ardley 1" 
" I am sure I don't know what they say." 
Sophy was not addicted to the classics, or she 
might have aptly reminded Mrs. Ardley of the lion's 
comment on the sculptor's giving the victory to man 
over him. 

" I do remember," resumed Mrs. Ardley, recur- 
ing to the applicants, ^ thinking once while they 
were here that that poor body had something su- 
perior to her condition. If so, it must he shocking 
for her to go about so among strangers, looking up 
a place for that nice little girl — if she calls Mon- 
day morning, I wilt try and keep her, even if she 
has engaged a place." Mrs. Ardley felt a sym- 
pathy for a fallen possible lady, that she never 
would have dreamed of for a mere poor woman. 

When Mrs. Lee and Lucy again went on their 
way the lamps were lighting. There was still 
one application to be made, and, both wearied in 
body and spirit, they proceeded to the upper end of 
Greenwich-street, to a Mrs. Broadson's. 

Mrs. Broadson asked innumerable questions, rel« 
evant and irrelevant. Where Mrs. Lee was bom 
where she came from when she came to the city 
how long she had lived in New- York ; how many 
children she had ; what was her business ; what 
washer husband's. *' Strange," she said, <*that 
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when your husband was able to earn a liying by 
writings he should be so very poor — is he a sober 
man ?" 

Mrs. Lee's faded cheek glowed as she replied, 
'' He could scarcely be otherwise in his present 
condition." 

" Is he kind to you ?" 

Lucy looked up to her mother with tearful eyes. 
^' Excuse me, ma'am," said Mrs. Lee, *' from an- 
swering questions that have nothing to do with my 
child's qualifications." 

"Hem! I understand — why have not you put 
out your child before ?" 

" I wanted her at home." 

" The old excuse ! Let me tell you, good 
woman, it's a very poor one. I am patroness of 
an infant school — ^I know children can't be taught 
too early." 

^' I have an infant school at home,^ replied Mrs. 
Lee, somewhat proudly. 

" Oh, yes, I know ; but your children get such 
shocking habits sosling about, and doing nothing, 
and living all in a clutter." 

" What work do you wish to employ my child 
for, ma'am?" 

** Oh, you should not be too particular. I make 
it a rule that a child should be willing to be called 
on for anything. I have two servants, and at most 
her work will not be worth speakipg of. There 
are but two of us, I and husband." 

At this juncture Mrs. Broadson was called out, 
and an Irish servant who remained in the room 
asked Mrs. Lee to sit down, and kindly drew a low 
chair for Lucy to the fire. *' Warm ye, child," she 
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said, " you look kilt with the cold, and being ques- 
tioned at this way, and no use either." Lucy 
was exhausted, and the kind word, and not the 
concluding intimation, opened a fountain of tears. 
"Och, child! ye should not fret," continued her 
consoler, "yell be after soon finding a place. It 
is not with you as with them that an't bom in 
their native land — ^like my poor Judy M'Phealan !** 

Mrs. Broadson's return interrupted tliis flow of 
kindness ; and that lady, after higgling about wa- 
ges, and making many comments upon the extrava- 
gant demands of servants, and their worthless- 
ness " nowadays," agreed to receive Lucy the next 
Monday morning. This was almost a measure of 
desperation on Mrs. Lee's part. She had fruit- 
lessly exhausted her day, and this was apparently 
the best situation that had offered. The family 
was small. There was an air of order and thrift 
in the house, and that, with the kindness of the Irish 
woman, Lucy's only fellow-servant, had decided 
Mrs. Lee. *< Sure !" said this same woman, as 
the door closed ailer Mrs. Lee, with a face so 
changed that she scarcely seemed the same, ** sure 
you do not mane to give this one the place yon 
promised to Judy ?" 

"I mean to have two strings to my bow. If 
Judy don't come — ^*' 

^* But sure she'll be after coming." 

*' Well, if she does, Biddy, you may take time 
to look her up another place. It's natural, yon 
know, I should prefer an American girl." 

*< And this is the way you ladies keep your word 
to us, and then complain that we are not up to th« 
mark! Poor Judy! God help hei!" 
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Is the failure in the performance of contracts 
between employers and employed so generally 
complained of confined to one of the contracting 
parties ? We ask the experienced. 



CHAPTER IV. 

LBAVINO HOME. 

On Sunday evening Mrs. Lee announced to her 
family that Lucy was to leave home in the morn- 
ing. Lee was reduced to passlveness, and a long 
interval of temperance, enforced though it was, had 
caused him to revert to some of the feelings of his 
better days. " Come to my bedside, Lucy," he 
said; ''you are going out. into the world, child — 
you'll find it's a selfish world — everybody is for 
number one — ^keep open a jealous eye — don't sub- 
mit to be trampled on — I have seen enough of the 
tyranny of mankind — ^I have no faith in them — 
your mother will tell you a different story — ^your 
inother is one of the best of women, and her own 
goodness is a kind of veil between her and the 
wickedness of the world. She puts the best face 
on everything, but she does not seem to have 
much to say for the place you are going to — well, 
there is one consolation — you can always change 
it — if you have anything to complain of, let us know 
it— don't submit to imposition. Now I have given 
you all the advice I can think of — but oh, my child, 
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what shall I do when you are gone T yon have al« 
ways been my pride and darling ! you do every- 
thing just right for me — ^you fix my pillow easy, 
and you make my tea just sweet enough, and you 
can always make Jemmie quiet, and the girls are 
contented when you are in the house. Oh, Lucy, 
if I could only do anything for you !'* 

"You can, father," replied Lucy, laying her 
cheek wet with tears to his ; '* always speak kind 
to mother and poor Jemmie !" 

Her father proinised, and remembered, for the 
first time, that others were to suffer severely, as 
well as himself, from Lucy's departure. 

Jemmie, the poor httle boy who was the object 
of his sister's intense love and tender care, had re- 
ceived a terrible injury when he was three years 
old from a fall from a horse, on which his father, 
in a fit of intoxication, and in spite of his mother's 
entreaties and remonstrances, had insisted on pla- 
cing him. The child's back was protruded, and his 
limbs withered, but his mind had a preternatural 
development. Lucy withdrew from her father's 
bed to prepare Jemmie's supper. He, meanwhile, 
was lying in his basket-cradle, his soft black eye 
following his sister, and tear after tear trickling 
down his unnaturally pale cheek. She sat down 
on her accustomed seat beside him. He took in 
silence one or two swallows, and then gently push- 
ing away the spoon, he said, *' It chokes me, 
Lucy ! I can't eat to-night." Lucy set away the 
cup of tea, and, putting her lips to his, whispered, 
" Don't feel so, Jemmie." 

** How can I help it, Lucy ?" 

*' Oh, we must do as mother says — look at the 
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bright side, Jemmie. I shall come home every 
Sunday." 

*' Every Sunday ; and oh, how long it will seem 
befdre Sunday comes ! But it is not of myself I'm 
thinking, though it does make the tears come so 
when I think you won't be here to ask for what I 
want, and always to look pleasant, and leave youi 
work, and come and read to me, and sing to me 
when the other girls want to be doing something 
else, and I can't bear to trouble mother — and you 
are never tired dra\fring me, and I can go to sleep 
if my breast aches ever so much when you bend 
over me, and stroke, and smile, and stroke as if it 
were always pleasant to do it ; but it^s not for my- 
' self only, Lucy," and here he sobbed aloud ; '* but 
I cannot bear to think you must go away from your 
own home, and work all day for people that will 
only pay you, and not love you as we do." 

" Not as you do," replied Lucy, making an ef- 
fort to speak calmly ; '* but I shall try to make 
them love me a little — it would be hard indeed to 
work for nothing but money, and I do not intend 
to do so. Mother says she never saw a family yet 
where there was not some one to love, and some 
good to do besides just work — I shall try — ^it's not 
very agreeable to have a hungry stomach, but a 
hungry heart must be a great deal worse — don^t 
you think so, Jemmie ?" 

Jemmie smiled through his tears. '^ I should 
think so, Lucy, but I don't know anything about 
it, for we have always plenty of the best food for 
our hearts, if we have not anything else." 

*'We must thank mother for that; and now 
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promitse me^ Jemmie, you'll make the best of my 
going." 

" I'll try, Lucy,*' replied the little fellow, with & 
quivering lip; and Lucy proceeded with all the 
resolution she could muster to go through her usual 
occupations. Her father's evening meal was pre- 
pared with as muqh care as that of a more pampered 
epicure. His toast, his tea and salt fish, must be 
exactly right to tempt the sense, blunted and dis* 
eased by gross indulgence, and he selfishly ate, 
and groaned, and fretted, while his defrauded wife 
and girls sat by, supping on the hardest fare. 
Thanks to the sweet uses of labour and temper- 
ance, they relished it more than the sick man could 
have relished a Roman feast. 

•^ I am sure," said little Annie Lee, setting back 
her chair, and throwing herself into Lucy's lap, " I 
don't know what Martha and I are to do when you 
are gone." 

" Do ?" replied Lucy, kissing her ; ** why, Annie, 
you are to do all your work, and mine into the bar- 
gam." 

" Oh, Lucy, you know that is not what I mean ; 
but who will make Martha's paste t" 

** I have taught her how to make it as well as I 
can." 

" Yes ; but sometimes she has bad luck with it, 
and you never have bad ,luck, and she can't call 
on mother, because mother has too much to do al- 
ready." 

'' No ; instead of calling on mother, I hope yon 
will both always be ready to assist her." 

** But I must ask her, Luey, to fix my work when 

D 
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it plagues me, and to put my band on, and to do 
everything that you do, and that I can't do." 

** Well, do your best, girls — ^try hard to please 
father — never, never get out of patience with poor 
little Jemmie, and always be kind to dear mother 
— be thoughtful, girls — don't wait till she asks you 
to do a thing, for you know mother is too apt to do 
things herself rather than to keep asking and ask- 
ing — I think, girls, it's the willingness we put into 
our service that sweetens it to ourselves .and to 
others — you will have a great deal more to do 
when I am gone ; but I shan't be sitting with my 
hands before me, and what I earn I shall bring home 
to mother; so, though apart^ we are all working 
for home. Come, mother, let us sit down round 
Jemmie's cradle and sing our hymns — it won't dis- 
turb you, will it, father l" 

« jifo — I <ion't hear you half the time when you 
sing." 

Singing hymns with her children was Mrs* Lee*s 
habitual Sunday-evening recreation ; and never had 
she seen an hour so dark and disturbed that this 
exercise did not tranquillize and elevate her spir- 
its. Sometimes Jemmie's thin feeble voice join- 
ed the rest, and he attempted now to raise it, 
but his tremulous tones soon died away ; and pres- 
sing Lucy's hand which held his, he said» " I can 
only join you in my heart, Lucy." Mr. Lee fell 
asleep ; and when the singing was finished, Mrs* 
Lee knelt in the midst of her children, and com- 
mended them to the care of their Father in Heaven. 
Most earnestly did she pray for her who was going 
forth from the shelter of family love into the worku 
that in her temptations she might remember Him 
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who was tempted in all points as we are, and yet 
without sin — that in her ignorance and weakness 
she might seek wisdom and strength from him 
who giveth liberally— and that at last, however sep- 
arated and tried on earth, they might all, parents 
and children, meet in the bosom of the father. 

As they rose the children kissed their mother 
and kissed one another. It is such worship as 
this, in the sanctuary of home^ that binds in one 
*' bundle of life*' the parent and child, that sus- 
tains the old and prepares the young for conflict 
and victory. "Before you go to bed, Lucy," 
said her' mother, '* I must give you some advice ; 
it must be general, for I cannot foresee the cir* 
cumstances in which you may be placed. You 
cannot greatly err if you will keep it in mind that 
God's eye is upon you, and if you love him supreme- 
ly. Remember what I have so often told you, 
that it is not the events of life — its outward cir- 
cumstances that are important, but the effect they 
have on our characters. The cloudy and the 
bright day alike soon pass away. It is our busi- 
ness to sow the seed and till the ground, and then, 
whether bright or cloudy, the harvest will come in 
due season. You will have trials, Lucy : your 
most faithful services may pass without praise, 
thanks, or even notice—but be patient, my child — 
toil not for praise — do not shrink from imdeserved 
blame. Be content with the sense of doing your 
duty — judge yourself honestly, and never forfeit 
your own self-respect. I am a little afraid you wiQ 
fail in the manners suited to your condition — I have 
been so sure that my children respected me, that I 
have not required the outward sign. Though we 
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fi?e In a republican country, the truth is, weliave un« 
equal conditions — I do not wish you to be servile — ^I 
would not have you imitate the manners of foreign 
Berrants — a respectful manner, my dear child, is 
always fitting from a young person to her elders, 
and modesty, civility, and gentleness are suited to 
every relation in life. I have known many ladies 
apeak to their domestics with far more civility 
than they replied to them— and I know some who 
forget, in their manners at least, that domestics 
are no longer slaves. Keep your feelings right 
towards your employers, and then your manners 
<:annot be very unsuitable. Remember- the great 
virtue of that soft answer that tumeth away wrath. 
The heads of families have a great many irritating, 
vexing cares that you can know nothing of: if 
they are petulant and unreasonable to you, be for- 
bearing, my child, and you may do them good ; at 
any rate, you will avoid doing evil yourself. Be 

fentle and patient, kind and generous, to the chil« 
ren of the family." 
^Gentle, patient, and kind I can be — ^but 
how in the world generous! what shall I have to 
give?" 

**Your time, your strength, your ingenuity; a 
person who will sit by a child and contrive it 
amusement for half an hour is far more generous 
than she who goes out with a full purse and buya 
the same child an expensive toy. Our means of 
generosity do not depend on our riches — your^en^ 
erosity, dear Lucy, when you have foregone a 

f>leasant walk of a Sunday, and sat down by poor 
ittle Jemmie, and made him happy for an hour, has 
often brought tears to my eyes." 
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«Ohr said Lucy, "how I do wish Mrs. Broad- 
son had children — something that I could love." 

"If you find you cannot love Mrs. Broadson, 
Lucy, you may find somebody to love-*mayb6 
that good-natured Irish girl." 

" That will be a comfort — and if Mrs. Broadson 
is cross, maybe she will take my part." 

" Have a care, Lucy ; don't have any combina- 
tion against your employer." 

"But, mother, you would not have me bear 
everything ?" 

" No, my child ; when there is that which you 
ought not to bear, you must change your place ; 
but don't be in haste to do this ; you will find some- 
thing disagreeable in every place ; permanence is 
in itself a great good, especially for a young per- 
son. You hardly need any other recommendation 
than that you have lived a long while in any decent 
family." , 

" Well, mother, I shall always come home and 
tell you all my troubles, and then do just what you 
think best." 

." No, Lucy — try first to bear your troubles, and, 
by bearing, overcome them. If they are insupport- 
able, then come to me — if you are puzzled as to 
what you ought to do, come to me — but don't 
make mountains of molehills. One thing I charge 
you to be circumspect about — the private circum- 
stances of a family must be more or less exposed 
to the persons employed in it, and a feeling .of 
honour should restrain them from tale-bearing — I 
am afraid there is very little of this. The time will 
come, when, as the condition of the employed in our 
country is very much elevated above what that of 

D2 
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die satne class is in apy other country, their char* 
acters will be so too. This relation is sometimes a 
very happy one, when there is mutual kindness, and 
affection, and, I may say, respect — trust on one side, 
and faithfulness on the other, and gratitude on both.*' 

''Gratitude, mother! Do you think that I can 
make a person that pays me for my service grate- 
ful to me besides 1" 

" My dear child, if you are such a servant as I 
trust you will be, you will render services that 
money can never pay for — but you will understand 
all this better hereafter, when you have seen more 
of the world. Serve others from a sense of duty 
as you have served me from love. Remember the 
Woman in Scripture of whom our Saviour said * she 
had done all that she could,^ and for that reason he 
graciously accepted her small service. Ask God*s 
blessing daily — that will be sufficient for you. 
€k)od-night, my dear child — to-morrow you begin !'• 
liUcy moved Jemmie from his basket-cradle to her 
cot, where he always slept, and fell asleep wetting 
his cheek with her tears. 

It was worthy of remark, that Mrs. Lee had never 
once alluded to her former superior condition. She 
carried her virtue still ftirther ; she endeavoured to 
conceal it from her children, and to forget it her- 
self. How unlike those who have neither the 
sense nor the virtue to adapt their minds to fallen 
fortunes, but with their old tastes and appetites are 
for ever hankering after the luxuries of Egypt, 
instead of putting forth the strength essential to 
help them through the wilderness, and which would 
surely carry them to an inhentance enriched with 
divine gifts — ^the promised land of persevenng 
virtue* 
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CHAPTER V. 

601NO TO 8ERYICS. 

Early Monday morning, before her father or the 
children were awake, Lucy, with her basket in 
hand, and her mother's last blessing cheerfully 
spoken, set out for Mrs. Broadson's. In fulfilment 
of her promise to Mrs. Ardley, she called at that 
lady's house to acquaint her with her decision. 
Before she had half finished her sentence to the 
waiter who opened the door, he said, ** Ah, I un- 
derstand, you are the girl Mrs. Ardley gave me 
the message for. She says that, as all things are 
not quite to youf mother's mind here, she'll make 
your wages four dollars and a half, if you'll stop 
with us." 

" I cannot — ^I promised Mrs. Broadson." 

" Oh, that's nothing ; the ladies don't half the 
time keep their promises with us, and it is pre- 
suming-like to set out to be better than they — and 
Mrs. Ardley bid me tell you an engagement did 
not matter till you began at the place." 

** Good-morning," said Lucy, abruptly, a little 
shocked at this new exposition of moral obligation, 
and yet secretly wishing she could honestly haT« 
got that additional half dollar for her poor mother. 
If we knew the temptation the poor resisted, surely 
we should have more sympathy and more respect 
for them. The wailer thought Lucy a '* silly 
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child," but inferred, from his own experience, that 
she would " soon learn better !" 

As Lucy went up Mrs. Broadson's steps she 
passed a girl about her own age, with a shabby 
bandbox under her arm, such as the improvident 
poor usually use to contain all th«ir goods and 
chattels. Lucy perceived the girl had been weep- 
ing, and thought that she eyed her askance ; but 
she soon forgot her in the novelty of her situation. 

She was admitted by a Polish waiter, who spoke 
but few words, and those broken English. It was 
still early ; but Mrs. Broadson, a stirring, notable 
woman, was in her breakfast-room, ready to receive 
the new-comer, to give her ** a. right start," as 
she said. Mrs. Broadson, it may be recollected, 
was the wife of a man who had, by speculating, 
suddenly gained a fortune, and, like too many w1k> 
thus emerge into a new element in our country, she 
required (but had not) a new organization to fit her 
for it. ** The sun and fortune" do not '* make aU 
insects shine." 

Mrs. Broadson had been accustomed to grubbing 
all her life — her domestic labours were now limited 
to getting the greatest possible service for the least 
possible compensation. 

*' Ah, here you are, child," was her greeting to 
Lucy ; *' I am glad you have kept your engagement 
— servants can't be too particular about that — ^run 
up to the attic— there you'll see Biddy's room — I 
told your mother you should sleep with Biddy. 
Leave your basket there, and come back to me." 

Lucy went with that sad feeling so natural in 
exploring a strange house, and she sprang forward 
as if she had met a friend when she saw Bridget's 
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face in her little cold attic. But how strangely 
altered was that face to her ! Instead of the hearty- 
kindness with which she had greeted her on Satur- 
,day evening, she averted her head, and replied 
grudgingly to Lucy's cordial '' Good-moming ! 
IVhere shall I set my basket T asked Lucy. 

^ Where you can find a place — ^the hole is full 
enough already." 

** I will set it outside, then," said Lucy; and, sup- 
pressing a sigh of disappointment, she returned to 
Mrs. Broadson. 

"You've taken a time to go up stairs, child 
^-4)ut you are a stranger yet — you should move 
quicks — I always do — a great deal of time is saved 
by quick movements. To be sure there's very 
little to do in my house, but then everybody ought 
to keep busy — I always do — I feel, and so does 
Mr. Broadson, as if it was very extravagant to keep 
three servants just for us two, and therefore it's 
your duty, child, to be as industrious and saving as 
possible — ^it's a great chance to get such a place 
as you have here, where there's only two; you 
must think of that, and you must not expect, as 
some servants do, to have everjrthing on your table 
that we have on ours— I don't calculate to have you 
eat butter — ^I don't touch it myself — (the lady was 
forbidden it by her physician)^and I don't allow it 
to Jafooski — nor tea, Lucy, nor coffee — the doc- 
tors thinks them unhealthy nowadays — to be sure, 
Bridget has them, but then she's a^oman — ^besides, 
as there's only two of us, we have enough left for 
her." Bridget, as Mrs. Broadson well knew, was 
sufficiently apprized of her rights not to suffer herself 
to be defrauded of them. ^ I expect you to get up 
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very early in the morning — I always do ; and when 
you sit down in the evening, come to me for some 
sewing— it's bad to be idle — I never am. Now, 
while Mr. Broadson and I am at breakfast, put the 
parlour in perfect order ; you must be very smart, 
for as there are only two of us, we soon despatch 
our breakfast ; another thing, child, you should 
yourself eat quick — I always do. . As soon as you 
have swallowed your breakfast, come to me for 
further directions." 

** Can I warm my hands before I go in that cold 
room, ma'am ?" 

" Are you used to having your rooms warmed at 
home to work in ?" 

** We have but one, and that always feels warm." 

" Your work will warm them — it's a bad habit 
to keep running to the fire — I never do." Jaboski 
was then summoned, and made to understand that 
the cleaning materials were to be delivered over 
to Lucy. Jaboski promptly obeyed the order, 
secretly rejoicing that his labours were to be 
abridged, and little dreaming that Broadson and his 
wife, a thrifty pair, had resolved upon the econom- 
ical expedient of employing a young girl in order 
to let him off in the morning to perform a porter's . 
task at the warehouse of " Broadson ^ Co." In 
this mode that safe speculation of the penny saved 
was achieved, and the show, without; the expense 
of a man-servant, kept up, while the porter had but 
the house-servant's wages. So far from perceiving 
this was dishonest, Mrs. Broadson valued herself 
particularly on her clever expedient. " Why," 
she would say to her acquaintance, " don't you 
get German servants — I do — get them before they 
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know a word of the language, and find out the abom- 
inable wages and ways of our servants — I have 
had several at half price, the best servants I ever 
had. As they cdn't speak English, and are utter 
strangers in the land, they are glad to put up with 
anything they can get in a decent family. It is a 
litUe difficult making them understand ; but as there 
are only two of us, I and Mr. Broadson, we get 
along very well— to be sure, after a while they 
learn the language, and then they are just as un- 
grateful as any of the rest, and will go as soon as 
they can better themselves !'* Strange that these 
ungrateful beings should obey the instincts of all 
animal creation. The horse and the cow will 
take to the best pasture provided the fence is down ; 
and, thanks to a kind Providence, there are no im- 
passable fences in our Northern land to secure in- 
voluntary service, and to retain the human animal 
against his will and interest in any man*8 steril 
pasture. 

Lucy sat down to her first meal away from home 
with Jaboski. The frugal fare allowed by Mrs. 
Broadson was certainly luxurious compared to that 
of her own home ; but the voices of mother and 
children were ringing in her ears ; Jemmie's pen- 
sive smile seemed wanting for her, and even the 
accustomed sound of her father's chiding voice 
would have pleasantly broken the mournful silence. 
Bridget did not appear ; Lucy^ was wondering at this, 
when, before she had had time to swaHow, even at 
steamboat rate, that miracle of the deglutition art, 
she heard the summons of Mrs. Broadson's bell, 
and hastened up stairs. ** Why« what^s the matter 
nowl" said Mrs. Broadson; " your eyes are as red 
as ferrets." 
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Lucy was ashamed of her irresolution, and, glad 
to attribute her red eyes to that which had in part 
caused them, she said, "The kitchen smokea 
badlv, ma'am." 

" You'll get used to that, child — all kitchens 
smoke* — ^I am glad it is not home-siekness — it is 
too ridiculous to be home-sick for such places as 
you live in — I'm never home-sick." 

«* Neither should I be," thought Lucy, ** if I had 
such a dismal home as this." Mrs. Broadson then 
proceeded to give her directions for her morning 
work ; and Lucy soon found there was no advan- 
tage in the truth of that eternal vaunt of Mrs. Broad- 
son, " there are but two of iis, I and Mr. Broad- 
son," for the woman employed all' the mind she 
had in contriving to keep Lucy's feet and hands 
busy. As if the necessary labour of tending the 
street-door, rubbing brasses, furniture, and knives, 
going of errands, setting tables, &c., &c., were not 
enough, Mrs. Broadson must have her carpets 
swept with a short haiidbrush ; and poor Lucy, ac- 
customed to consider despatch the soul of business, 
spent an hour every day on her knees brushing off 
the carpets, Mrs. Broadson the while expatiating 
on the great economy of cleaning carpets in this 
fashion. <^ There is no dust raised," she said; 
** the fine parts of the carpet are not swept off-— 
there is nothing worn." 

" Nothing but my clothes, ma'am," said Lucy, 
showing a hole she had worn through her thin but 
well-saved frock. 



* This was the case with most New-York kitchens before 
the introdnetkin of anthncite coal. 
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^* That old ihing! — that's nothing-r-yon ahoiild 
Hot mind wearing oat old clothes, child — ^I nerer 
do/' 

** I have aone but old clothes, ma'am.'' 

*< Oh, well, you'll soon earn more." 

" But my earnings," thought Lucy, '< must go to 
something more important than buying me clothes." 
Lucy, however, was strong and industrious, and ac-. 
customed to constant labour ; Mrs* Broadson's in- 
cessant demands would not have exhausted her 
patience ; she could even smile when bid to open 
Che windows of the spare room, and dust it, and 
Bhut them up again, and rub over with the soft 
brush the silver that was rubbed yesterday, know- 
ing that the same process would be to go over to- 
morrow, the silver meanwhile remaining in *' in- 
glorious rest" upon the pantry shelf. But when 
Sunday came, then came a hard trial to Lucy — 
she had looked forward to it as the jubilee — the 
day when she was to go out free. 

** What time to-day can I be spared to go home, 
Mrs. Broadson ?" she asked. 

^ La, child, you speak as if your going home 
was a matter of course — ^your mother made no stip- 
ulation about that." 

*<We thought everybody had a part of Sun- 
day." 

''Oh, no — ^you are greatly mistaken-^Bridget 
has every Sunday afternoon ; I allow her great priv- 
ileges." As may be imagined, Bridget had stipu- 
lated for her " privileges." " Every other Sunday 
she has the whole day — to-day I expect you to 
cook the dinner — I can't possibly spare you." 

^ Bui if I get the dinner cooked, and eveiytbtng 

E 
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done, can't I just go and see how they aU are, and 
Jemmie." 

" Jemmie ! who is he V^ 

*• Jemmie ! — Jemmie is the youngest.** 

'' Not to-day, child — we had best begin as we 
are going on. Mr. Broadson and I always go ta 
church all day — that we consider duty. Gro to your 
work, child," continued Mrs. Broadson, seeing 
Lucy stand as if the question were not settled^ 
" next Sunday will soon be here." 

^* Soon it may be to you, Mrs. Broadson — ^but it 
won't be soon to Jemmie, lying all the time in his 
basket-cradle, with nothing to think of but when I 
am coming. I promised him, Mrs. Broadson, and 
I must go—" 

•* You can't go, and there's an end onV 

The thought of Jemmie nerved Lucy's resolu>» 
tion, and she answered modestly but firmly, ^I 
must go, if I never return." 

'* I suppose you know the consequences of going 
and not returning, child. I never pay any wages 
to anybody that leaves me within the month." 

'< What shall I do ? what ought I to do ?" thought 
Lucy ; '' mother must have the money to pay her 
rent — I can live without seeing them — ^but Jemmie ! 
but mother." '*0h, Mrs^ Broadson," she burst 
forth, " let me go— please — Jemmie will be look* 
ing at the door, and listening till I come." 

" He must take it out in listening, child— I musft 
begin as I mean to go on — I always do — so just 
go to your work, and think no more about it." 

How easy to give the command ! how impossible 
to obey it ! Lucy did go to her work, but her 
thoughts went home. Bitterly did she regret hav-> 
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ing given a promise to Jemmie that she could not 
perform without violating a paramount duty to her 
mother — that duty, after a little reflection, she re- 
solved to fulfil ; still she hankered after her little 
dependant Jemmie, and tear followed tear as her 
imagination presented the struggle of expectation 
and disappointment on his loved countenance. 

Bridget observed her emotion — she rarely spoke 
to her, seldom even looked at her, but now she 
said, ** What frets ye, child?" 

It was kindly spoken, and Lucy poured out her 
griefs. « If that's all,*' said Bridget, »^ I'll mind 
the house while you run home after dinner." 

** But Mrs. Broadson has forbidden me." 

''And won't she be at church, and none the 
wiser?" 

'' I had rather not go so, Biddy ; but if you will 
be just so good as to let me speak to her — " 

" Take your own way, child — it's all one to me." 

Mrs. Broadson acceded to her petition. Bridg- 
et's name was a potent one. She well knew the 
cause of Bridget's late sulkiness. She felt the im- 
portance of propitiating her ; and, eager to profit by 
the first symptom of returning good-humour, she 
said, " Oh, yes, if Biddy is willing, you can change 
days with her-— -but remember, next Sunday I must 
hear no dinging about this home business.'* 

The ''run" home that Bridget had profiered, 
Lucy knew was no equivalent for the next Sun- 
day's half day ; but further negotiation was out of 
the question, and the poor child, like the weaker 
party in all treaties, took what she could get. The 
first free moment^^found her on her way home, and 
soon after, for she went quick *' as the thoughts of 
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loye,** she was kneeling by Jemmie, with her smm 
round his neck, and replying to his " Oh, Lucy ! 
I was afraid you never, never would come," ** I 
was afraid so too — and I find, Jenunie, I can't 
come home every Simday.'* 

*' Then I shall grow old before I see you, Lucy ; 
it seems a year since last Monday morning." 

Lucy used her best rhetoric to make Jemmie 
acquiesce in her prolonged absence. It was but 
a forced submission to the inevitable. 

" I know you would come if you coidd, Lucy, 
and that seems hardest of all." 

**' That's true !'' exclaimed the father — ^* it is a 
shame to make you a slave to people's whims ; but 
I told you how it would be beforehand." 

" We can never, in any situation, my dear Lucy," 
said her mother, '* be independent of others— *>but 
as you have only five minutes, tell us how you get 
on." Lucy was preresolved not to distress her 
mother with any complaints, and her answer was 
guarded and rather unsatisfactory. Poor Mrs. Lee 
guessed the meaning of this reserve ; but, hoping ipr 
a favourable reply to one question, she said, '< I am 
sure, Lucy, you find that Biddy a pleasant woman 
to live with ?" 

^* Mother, that is the one thing I wanted to speak 
with you about, I know Biddy is good — she is so 
Tery kind to Judy Phealan, an orphan girl that 
comes there ; she's good, too, to Jaboski ; and to-day 
she was very obliging to me ; but ever since I went 
there she has had something against me ; she does 
not speak to me if she can help it ; we sleep to« 
gether, but she never even puts hpr hand over me* 
It is not natural for an Irish person, yon know, 
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mother — they are so warm-hearted — ^what can be 
the reason ?*' 

" I can't gaess — some foolish superstition, per- 
haps* But persevere, my child ; good will certainly, 
in the long run, overcome evil/' 

** I will try my best, mother. I must go now. 
€k)od-by, Jemmie. If you only feel as much better 
as I do for just this little visit, you'll kiss me and 
not shed one tear. Good-by, father! I hope, 
mother, you won't look quite so pale when I come 
home next time. Give my love to the girls when 
they come from Sunday-school," and away she 
ran, without shedding a tear — ^till she was out of 
aighu 



CHAPTER VI. 

MORE RULES THAN RIGHT. 

Judy Phbalan was with Bridget when Lucy re- 
turned. Bridget's countenance was lowering. 
•* You've been in mighty haste," she said. 

** 1 was afraid Mrs. Broadson would be at home, 
and wanting something ; and I did not wish you 
to have the trouble of my work, Biddy." 

" I don't care how soon I have it all — but you 
are sure to keep on the blind side of Mrs. Broad- 
son." 

** Indeed," said Lucy, " I did not know she had 
a blind side, Biddy." With all Lucy's fideUty she 

£3 
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had never extracted from her hardbound mistress, 
one approving word, it being one of that lady's 
golden '* rules^'^ not: to praise servants, lest they 
should take advantage of it ! 

Nearly two weeks passed without any recorda* 
ble event in the life of our humble heroine, but 
they were not profitless. The Father of all leads 
his faithful children by no barren way*. For them 
there are gleanings in. the most steril fields. Lucy, 
while serving others, was educating herseld Be- 
sides the daily exercise of difficult virtues, she was 
increasing her value by learning to perform do- 
mestic offices welL Mrs. Broadson had not given 
her life and her soul to house-affairs without ex- 
celling, and Lucy learned in her novitiate the most 
thorough mode of dusting, how most accurately to 
make a bed, the best way of cleaning plate, and 
that heavy duty of our winters, polishing brasses. 

" Mother was mistaken about dne thing," thought 
she^ as day after day passed without her painsta- 
king winning one compensating smile. '* I shall 
never make friends here." Lucy despaired too 
soon. 

Mrs. Broadson^s spouse had eome infirmities that 
were particularly annoying to her. He had an in- 
veterate habit of dropping his handkerchief, mis- 
placing the newspaper, mislaying his spectacles, 
and leaving his snuff-box on the mantelpiece. 
These misdeeds called forth strictures from his 
lady that, in their irritating e&ct, were much like 
a smoky chimney, or a shower of hail in the face. 
'' How strange ! Mr. Broadson," she would ex- 
claim, '* why can^ you just tuck the newspaper 
mder these hooks — ^I always do ; there ! you've 
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sot down your box in the old place — ^if there's any- 
thing that tries me, it's living in such a litter ! — 
it's so unnecessary when there are only two of us !" 
Now our friend Lucy had an uneouunon portion of 
that sixth sense, which enables a person to see, hear, 
jand feel for others, called in polite life tact ; and by 
a>ectifying these little blunders of Broadson, slip- 
{Hng 1^ newspaper into the right place, picking up 
the handkerchief before the argus' eye had fallea 
on it, &c., ^., she had, though he was rather oys- 
ter-like in the selfish independence of his existence, 
begun to elicit sparks of gratitude which appeared 
in a ^ bless me r and then, as his sensibilities were 
roused by a sense of the pattering escaped, a 
« thank you, child !*' " an attentive little girl !" aiid 
feally, when one evening, as he heard his wife's 
quick step approaching through the entry, he shoved 
a lamp off the table, which Lucy dexterously caught 
before a drop of oil had touched the Brussels carpet, 
he actually thrust his hand into his pocket with the 
intention of bestowing a half dollar, as the reward 
of his signal preservation, when he was prevented 
either by the tod sudden entrance of Mrs. Broadson, 
or the recollection of one of her economical 
** ndes^*^ that ** it was never best to give presents 
to servants — it always led to expectations f* 

When the tea«apparatu8 and Lucy had disap- 
peared, some secret thought of his sudden deliver- 
ance prompted him to ask his spouse ''what 
wages she gave that little girl." 

'' Three dollars and a half, my dear — ^high — con- 
€idering her years, and considering diere are only 
two of us," 

'< Why, no, my love, I don't think it is eztnTB* 
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gant, considering she makes out to do all Jaboski'fl 
work, and a good deal besides ; indeed, I was think- 
ing, as you ' make it a rul^ not to give presents, 
that perhaps we could afford, now Jaboski's wages 
are saved, to give her four dollars a month." 

'' My dear ! are you raving ? You know I make 
it a rule never to raise wages. You would directly 
give them the idea we sot a ^eat value on their 
services." 

" So it would, my love — ^you are right," replied 
the acquiescing husband, his natural sense of jus- 
tice soon lost in his habitual subjection to the 
strong current of his wife's superior selfishness. 

The next day, when Mr. Broadson came home 
to dinner, after two or three extra pinches of snuff, 
and a-hems and ha-as, he announced to his wife 
that Jaboski had given him warning he should leave 
him when his month was up. 

" Leave you ! — why, what an ungrateful wretch ! 
What reason does he give ?" 

<* Oh, he says he must get porter's wages for 
porter's work l" 

^' What impertinence ! but 'tis astonishing how 
soon they all learn it here. Somebody has been 
talking to him. I thought it was a risk to let him 
out of the house." 

'* Yes — that was a mistake. As soon as they 
learn English, their working for half price is aU 
over.* He made- out to tell me that the major of 

* A Polish exile once told me that a lady concluded an ez- 
cessive commendation of one of his countrymen, who served her 
in the capacity of waiter, by saying, with the utmost naivete, '*I 
assure jou I could not get an American as good for double the 
fvages 1 pay him !'* We may set down disagreeable truthi, but 

BOfictiolL 
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the regiment he served iti in Poland was in the 
city, and sick and poor, and it was for him he 
wanted to earn more money." 

'* Foolish fellow ! I wonder what good money 
does them ! Well, 1*11 look out for another ; yoa 
know I have never failed yet, my dear. But I 
think I never was so plagued as now. Bridget has 
not been the same since Lucy came here." 

** What does that mean?" 

'< Why, Bridget has gpt a kind of a cousin, yoa 
know — ^the Irish are all cousins— one Judy Phealan, 
that she has been wild to get here, and I had told 
her she niight come, when Lucy applied. I liked 
Lucy^s looks and her nlother's, and those Irish are 
so sluttish and hard to teach, and Lucy was in a 
desperate hurry to get a place, and t'other one I 
could have any time, and so 1 concluded to take 
Lucy, and Bridget has really sot up about it ; but I 
expect she'll con^eto; if she don't, I must take 
Judy, for I can't part with Bridget f 

*' I should think it would be easier supplying 
Bridget's place than Lucy's." 

"My dear! give me leave to say you know 
nothing about it." 

**That is not your fault, my love, for I seldom 
hear you talk about anything else." 

Mrs. Broadson hardly knew whether to under- 
stand this reply as a compliment or sarcasm, and 
ehe answered accordingly. ^ To be sure, my 
dear, as there are only two of us — and everybody 
says, as well as me, that it's the most tnomentious 
subject in this country, and will be as long as we 
are at the mercy of our servants." Mrs. Broadson 
then proceeded to detail to Mr. Broadson^ for the 
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fortieth time probably, the nature of Bridget's ser-* 
vices, but rather too circumstantially for the enter- 
tainment of our readers. The amount of it was, 
that Bridget was a woman of great strength, capa- 
city, and industry; that she accomplished more 
work than two ordinary women ; and Hhat all her 
work was well done, and that Mrs. Broadson had 
^' made it an object" as she had stated to Bridget, to 
stay, by paying her above the average wages, and 
giving her many indulgences. ** These cost us 
nothing, as there are only two of us," the lady truly 
thought. 

The Saturday night preceding Lucy's third Sun- 
day at service, and the day of her promised period- 
ical visit home, arrived. Judy stole in about tea- 
time, as was her custom, and Lucy was the first to 
observe and remark that she did not look well. To 
Bridget's eager inquiries she answered that she 
bad had a sore throat, and chills and burning heats 
all day, and the people were out, and nobody to go 
for a drop of water. 

" And ye'U get your death in that cold garret, ye 
will, Judy — rU have no more of it," said Bridget, 
bursting into tears, and taking Judy on her lap. 

** Something must be done to-night," said Lucy, 
more in the habit of remedying an evil than cry- 
ing over it. 

*' Ye need not tell me that !" replied Bridget ; and, 
wiping away her tears, and swallowing her sobs, 
she went up stairs and electrified her mistress with 
the information that she must look out for another 
in her place, as she " would not live in the king's 
palace to be queen of it, if she could not have Judy 
to be with her — the lone thing, that had nobody in 
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the wide world to care for her but her !" Though 
Mrs. Broadson was resolved upon the sacrifice of 
Lucy rather than part with Bridget, yet it being 
one of her golden " rules^ *' never to let servants 
feel that they have the upper hand," she carefully 
avoided sudden concession, and merely said, *' Per- 
haps I can make it an object for you to stay ; at any 
rate, don't look out for a place till next week." 

"I've something else to do," thought poor 
Bridget, as she hastened back to the sick child, 
"and what in the world am^I to do with herl" 
She met Lucy at the kitchen door, who, shutting 
it so as not to be overheard, said, in her most gentle 
voice, " I think you did not understand me, Bridget, 
when I said * something must be done to-night ;' I 
meant Judy could not go out of the house, for it's 
a cold storm,, and she's getting worse every minute. 
Now, if you will put her into your bed, I can sit up 
in the kitchen, and I can keep her drink warm and 
bring it up to you. If we can get her in a perspi- 
ration, shp will be better directly — that's always 
mother's way with a sudden cold." 

" But," said Bridget, in a softened voice, " you 
can't sit up all night, and you such a childer." 

"Oh, yes, I've often done it with our Jemmie, 
and not felt it ; and," she continued, encouraged 
by Bridget's softened manner, " I'll go first of all 
to Mrs. Broadson, and ask for some liniment for 
Judy's throat." 

'* Bless your kind heart ! — stop a bit — she'll be 
after sending her home ! First we'll just get her 
snug in the bed, and then my old lady must make 
the best of it." 

This mode of proceeding was not according to 
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Lucy's code, which prescribed to her to act openly ^ 
but this was Bridget's affair, and she quietly followed 
her with the lamp while she carried Judy to the 
attic. " Now, Lucy, honey," said Bridget, *♦ keep 
a dumb tongue, and take this shilling, and fetch the 
liny-stuff from the * potecaries.' It will be soonr 
enough to be after telling her when we can't help 
it." 

** But if the bell should ring, and we both out of 
the kitchen ?" 

"You're not such a natural, Lucy, yon can't give 
a rason when it's wanted f* 

** But I must give the right one, Biddy." Bridget 
was too much absorbed in Judy, and too grateful 
for Lucy's services, to be offended by the implica* 
tion of Lucy's reply, and she had quite forgotten it 
when Lucy returned, sooner than she expected, with 
the liniment, and a bag of warmed ]&and, which 
** Mother said (and truly) was the best thing in the 
world to lay to cold feet." 

" Ah, how should ye know ever3rthing, and ye 
such a childer ?" 

*' It's having our Jemmie always sick, and mother 
to teach me." 

" Och, poor Judy I All her mother did for her 
was to bring her into this miserable world, poor 
darlintt God help her! But hark! there's the 
bell !" 

"And what is all this pattering up and down 
stairs for ?" asked Mrsr Broadson, who had an ubK 
quitous pair of ears. Lucy explained. " And who 
proposed putting that sick child to bed in my house, 
and no leave asked ?" 

" I did, ma'am ; she was too sick to go out such 
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a night) and I did not think you would have any 
objection to my giving up my place to her." 

** She was not too sick to come out, if she was 
to go out. In future, remember, I make it a rule 
neivef to take a i^ick person into my house — it's 
very dangerous — we might get our deaths — and 
there are only two of us. Well, I trust Bridget 
will send her off before breakfast — don^t tell her I 
know anything about it/' 

<* If she asks me, ma'am !" 

** Nonsense ! she won't ; but if she does you 
can turn it off without telling a lie." 

"I don't wonder," thought Lucy, '^mother gave 
me so many, many charges about being steadfast in 
the truth. Who could have thought that a lady as 
old as Mrs. Broadson could have as good as told 
such a child as I am to lie f biit I guess I shaH 
find there's not many like mother, who thinks every- 
body ought to try to make everybody else as good^ 
as welt as as happy as they can." Alas, no ! there 
are not many governed by these divine principles 
-—these moral steam-engines* 

Lucy's evening was a busy one. One of Mrs. 
Broadson's rules being, that ** whatever was left 
undone, ih^ work must be done." All human con- 
eems were by this lady divided into two parts ; the 
work was the kernel, the remainder the shell. 
Fortunately for Lucy, work was no evil to her, as 
appeared by her answer to Jaboski, when he said, 
in the course of the evening, '* You too much work 
for one so little girl." She replied, •* Oh, no, Ja- 
boski, work keeps off bad feelings ; when 1 am so 
busy, I can't think of mother and Jemmie." 

*' Ahl the same with me, Lucy ; when I too 
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much work, I not think of mine poor country-peo- 
ple." With what blessings has a beneficent Prov- 
idence begirt labour ; with health and appetite, 
sweet sleep, and peace of mind ! 

When her last task was done, Lucy crept softly 
up stairs. Bridget was sleeping soundly, and Judy 
too was asleep, but her cheek was of a scarlet die, 
and her breathing so oppressed, that Lucy, after 
another hour's watch, repeated her visit to the 
attic. She found Bridget just waked from her 
sound sleep by Judy's suffocating cough, and terri- 
fied out of her wits. The poor child thought herself 
dying ; her terror increased her oppression, and she 
clung around Bridget's neck with the grasp of a 
drowning person. *' Lord Almighty help us !" ex- 
claimed Bridget, " she's the last of all my people, 
and she's going ! Och, Lucy, could you be after 
going for the priest this stormy night, and the Al- 
mighty's blessing on you?" While Bridget was 
uttering these ejaculations and entreaties, Lucy 
was wrapping a cloak round Judy. "We must 
first take her to the kitchen, and put her in a warm 
bath — the waiter, and the tub, and all is ready — I 
knew she'd want it; and then, Biddy, you can run 
for the doctor that lives up the street. We'll get 
the priest, if wanted, to-morrow ; I've seen Jemmie 
as bad as this, and quite easy before morning." 

" Ye're the Almighty's own comfort to me," re- 
plied Bridget, her energies rekindling with the light 
of hope ; '* and if she wins through, poor lamb, I'll 
down on my knees to you for all my ungrateful 
thoughts !" This was said while she was hurrying 
down stairs with her precious burden in her arms, 
regardless of the danger of offending the mistress 
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of the house, who, roused from her cat-sleep by the 
unwonted noise, surlily called to know ^ what all 
the racket meant." Lucy stopped and respect- 
fully explained. '* La, it's only a cold," replied 
Mrs. Broadson ; '** the Irish are always scared out 
of their wits — it's hard we can't be allowed to sleep 
when there's only two of us !" and she closed the 
door, thinking it was no further her concern than as 
it invaded her comfort. 

Judy was immersed in the bath and the physi- 
cian called ; and his prescriptions harmonizing with 
the restoratives Lucy had advised, Judy was speed- 
ily relieved. " Bless the sweet eyes of ye, Lucy," 
eaid Bridget, " you it was that saved her to me, and 
I it was that wronged ye ; but true as the word stands 
in the Holy Bible, I thought that, as St. Paul says, I 
had the right of it. Butye will be after forgiving me 
when ye know all the bad luck that's broken my 
heart. We were but five of u^ in Ireland, and that 
was before Mike, God rest his soul, was killed fight- 
ing with the rebellion-ruffian about the cow that 
kept poor Judy's breath in her, for her mother's 
husband, that was to be, was taken off for a soldier, 
and so she fretted herself to death for that it was, 
and not homing the baby that killed her ; and then 
the old gentleman: — my father that was, was took 
off to the Limerick jail for Mike's business, and 
the boys got him out, and hid him in the rocks up 
the country, and there of hardship, and starvation, 
and fretting, and the like, he died. My own father 
it was, Lucy, and he that had a kind word for even 
the dog at his door ; and then my mother, ah 1 her 
heart was always bending like, not breaking, went 
to live with her sister's scm's wife, and Judy with 
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her, and I came off to America to earn money to 
fetch them over. Here I thought it was but asking 
service, and getting it, and pay for it ! The first 
lady I went to, she asked me, * Did I understand the 
work in a gentleman's family V apd I said, * Troth 
and I did not, but I was asy tached ;' but she'd not 
take the trouble of taching a raw hand, and so to 
the next I just rubbed down the truth a bit, and 
said sure there was some things I did not quite un- 
derstand ; she asked me would I take lower wages 
till I learned ; upon no account, I told her, for the 
learning was the sevarest of all ; so she laughed and 
took me, and a happy time I should have had there, 
but the lady found fault with my dress not being 
smart like &e others. And woidd I be after buy- 
ing clothes, and my mother and Judy starving-like, 
and every month a year to me till they came. But 
I kept my rasons to myself, and got another place, 
where work was light, plenty of everything spent 
and wasted, and the lady riding all the day, and out 
all the evening ; but in three months they failed, so 
that place was gone ; but tliey paid me handsomely, 
good luck to them ! Then I went to another great 
house, where I did my best, for my wages were high, 
and paid when I asked for them ; but the lady was 
always finding fault with my * Irish ways,' as she 
called them ; and what ways would she have of me, 
I asked her, that was bom and bred^ and passed all 
my happy life in Ireland, save ten miserable months 
and six days in America, with ladies that could find 
fault with my Irish ways and never tached me bet- 
ter ? so she called me * partinent,' and I looked out 
for another place. This time my luck changed. 
It was to Mrs. Tilson's I went— the Almighty bless 
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her. It was but middling wages I got there, and 
plenty of work, for I was the only one they liept, 
and he but a bookkeeper, and she a dilicate woman 
with plenty of small children. But then she laid 
out the work complately for me, and gave a lift her- 
self when it was heavy, and was always taking 
thought for me, and asking when I heard from 
mother and Judy ; when a letter came to me there 
was a rejoicing from the very top to the very least 
little one in the family. Mr. Tilson would say, 
*So you've good news, Biddy f and then Mrs. 
Tilson — bless her sweet voice — 'You've good 
news, Biddy V and Harry Tilson — their oldest — ^a 
bright lad he was, * You've good news, Biddy V and 
so they handed it down to little Archy, who could 
just lisp it out, * You've dood news, Biddy !' Och, 
they were just like the angels in heaven ; where 
there was joy with one, there was joy with all. 
Everything I know I learned there ; Mrs. Tilson 
was always telling me there is a right and a wrong 
way to everythingj Biddy, and she showed me the 
right way to do this, and tached me the right way 
to do t'odier. Ah, ijf the ladies were the like of her, 
half the trouble with their people would be over, 
and t'other half would not be to spake of. And when 
the bitter new» of my mother's death came, she 
cried with me, and they all cried, from the top of 
the house down to Archy ; sure, Lucy, it lightens 
the heart to have others fret with you." 

" Oh, Biddy, how could you leave such people T 
** Sure and they left me, Lucy. It was a burn- 
ing day in August when Mr. Tilson fell in a fit ; 
the doctors said it all came from writing too con- 
stant. 80 they moved off into the country. I would 
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have gone with them, but there was poor Judy yet 
to be got over* Mrs. Tilson recommended me 
here* I told her, was it the work I cared for, so I 
was sure of being well paid ; she said I would get 
plenty of work, and she would see I was well paid, 
and she it was herself that made die bargain for 
me ; but sure, Lucy, I would rather live with the 
Tilsons' for the salt to my gruel, than with this 
woman for the best wages in New-York. But 
when you have a rason for it, Lucy, you can do 
and bear till you die. At last the money went, 
and Judy came, and sure I was as plased as if all 
Ireland had been in my arms ; and it was aU to 
me, my poor father, and mother, and Mike, and 
my sister, that was the last and least of us all, 
lying low, and her husband that was to be, gone^ — 
the Lord knows where ! Sure I hav% wronged you, 
Lucy, and sorry am I for that same ; but was not it 
natural-like I should want Judy to snug down under 
my wing. I did not let on to Mrs. Broadson she 
was my own dare sister's child, for the ladies are 
not fond of getting near kin together, lest they 
should favour one another, bad luck to them that 
would keep all God's blessings to themselves. I 
said she was my cousin, and is not she? and a 
dale more ; and Mrs. Broadson engaged with her, 
and the steps were scarce cold from her feet when 
you came with your mother. You know the 
rest ; but maybe you don't know that, when poor 
Judy came that morning with her bits of things, Ja- 
boski had orders to send her away without calling 
me ; and when you came, my breast' was all on 
fire, and so it kept burning, for Judy was fretting, 
and I looking for a place for the two» and could 
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find none, and yon every night lying warm at my 
side, when poor little Judy, the last of all the Phea- 
lans, was sleeping alobe quite in a cold garret.'' ' 

^' I don't wonder at your feelings, Biddy ; 1 should 
have felt just so if any one had come between me 
and our Jemmie. But you should have spoken out, 
Biddy. Mother says the simple truth spoken saves 
many a heartburn." 

" Sure that's just the truth of it — ^you have tached 
me a good lesson — it's asy learning of them thails 
good to us ! It was in a pet that I was when I 
gave Mrs. Broadson warning, but Til find a place 
for Judy and me ; now that I am rid of the bad 
blood, it all seems ^uite asy." 

But not to poor Lucy did it all seem quite so 
'^ asy." Her nice sense of right bade her relin- 
quish her place in Judy's favour. Bridget's wants 
it was not easy to supply. Lucy was sure of pro* 
curing some place ; and though she dreaded the 
horrid business of going again in search of one, she 
did not hesitate ; but, without consulting Bridget, 
who, in the flood->tide of her gratitude, would be 
sure to oppose her intentions, she hastened to the 
breakfast-room, r 

'< The breakfast things are wadting for you, 
child," said Mrs. Broadson ; ''you. must not give 
the day, as well as the night, to that sick child." 
When, after a host of directions to Lucy as to the 
petty domestic duties of the day, she stopped to 
take breath, Lucy said, " I believe, Mrs. Broadson, 
you had engaged Judy before I came I" 

" Well— what of thatr 

'* I would rather not keep a place that anotbsr 
has a better right to." 
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<• It is ywir choice to go — ^is it 1" 

" Yes, ma'am." 

^But We choose to keep you," interposed Mr. 
Broadson. 

" My dear I my dear !" exclaimed his wife, ** al- 
low me to settle this — it's your rule that I should 
see to the servants. Lucy, you know the conse- 
quence of going before your month is up ?" 

« I hoped, ma'am, as Judy is not well, and there 
is but one week of my month, you would be willing 
to let me stay till my month is up." 

'* Oh, no-— it's ycmr own choice to give up the 
place — I did not asFyou, remember — if you choose 
to go, you must go now — I make it a rule never to 
have my kitchen cluttered up with folks.'* Lucy, 
unused as she was to maintain her rights, was now 
nerved by a strong motive, and she ventured to say 
that she thought, under the circumstances, she was 
entitled to her wages. " We must go according 
to rule, child," replied Mrs. Broadson ; ^ I can't 
spend any more time talking — I must dress for 
church — ^I never talk about business on the Sabbath. 
Bemember what I said to you about the apples, 
and nuts, and dusting the glasses," &;c. 

Mr. Broadson looked after his wife, and listened 
till her last footstep died away, and then he took 
out his purse, and paid Lucy, to a fraction, the 
money due for her three weeks' service. He was 
an honest, though not a generous man, and as he 
put the money into her hand, he said, '' You have 
a right to it, Lucy." 

'^ I believe I have, sir," replied Lucy, with true 
dignity ; ^ but, for all that, I tibank you, and so will 
mother — and so will our Jtmmie." And the tears, 
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before restramed, now gushed forth, and, like dew 
from heaven, brought forth fruit. '< Here, take this 
dollar," said Broadson, for once indulging in Uie 
luxury of a spontaneous kindness, <* and buy some* 
thing for our Jemmie — 'but mind, say nothing to 
Mrs. Broadson about this or the pay either." 

" Noj sir — ^but I wish you would tell her your* 
self." 
'' For what, in the hame of wonder ?" 
*' Maybe she would do right herself next dme.** 
** Ah," muttered Broadson between his teeth, and 
smothering a laugh, '*it's hard teaching an old dog 
new tricks." 

Mrs. Broadson would hot have changed Lucy 
for Judy if she could have helped it; but, after 
Bridget's warning, she was aware that was the only 
alternative if she would retain Bridget, and Bridget 
was too profitable a person to lose. 'An actual 
fraud like that by which Mrs* Broadson would have 
deprived Lucy of her Earnings is, we are sure, not 
common in domestic diplomacy. But where such 
power by common law exists, abuses will prevail 
more or less. We have on the best authority one 
instance much worse than that which has been se« 
lected to illustrate the evil. A certain ladi/ in this 
city was in the habit of picking a quarrel with her 
servants within the first month, in order to force 
them (to use the phrase of our Eastern friends) 
** to take up their connexions," and thereby avail 
herself of the common law, which exempted her 
from paying them. The servants submitted, be- 
cause submission was easier than redress. Our 
servants are, for the most part, strangers in the 
land ; they have no powerful friends to interpose 
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for them, and the aid of liie law is expensive and 
iincertain. But the worst of these ahuses is their 
demoralizing effect upon the weaker and more 
ignorant party. 

Bridget, when she had recovered from her as- 
tonishment that such' *' a childer" should so soon 
decide and arrange her affairs^ poured out the grat- 
itude of her affectionate heart. *^ It's me and Judy," 
she said, " will love you, Lucy, to the day of our 
death, the same as if ye'd been bom one of our own 
people. The Lord Almighty bless ye, child, and 
give ye a better mistress to mind after than this 
same. Judy and I will be after finding another 
place, for I'll serve no longer than I can help one 
that's- no more heart than a hollow potato. The 
Lord above go with you, my dear !-' And blessed 
and kissed by both Bridget and Judy, Lucy set her 
face homeward, thinking as she went, " Well, 
mother was right — we can, if we try hard, over- 
come evil with good, and we can get people to love 
us if we make the most of our opportunities !" 

We once heard a friend boast that he had 
studied, in a very ^ort time, a treatise on anatomy^ 
" But," said he, ** I skipped the arteries !" Now, 
lest the effect of our humble friend Biddy's auto- 
biography should be lost by a similar mode of read- 
ing, we would venture to ask whether the right 
principles and feelings either for employers or em- 
ployed are in exercise in relation to Irish domestics 
—they are for the most part persons who are driven 
forth by stem want and inexorable misfortune 
from their native land. The abuses of govern- 
ment have left them ignorantf degraded them, and 
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deprived them of their birthrights as members of 
the human family. They have been bred in miser* 
able dirty cabins, ivhere they had no means of 
learning the arts of domestic economy. Their 
faculties have been, for the most part, devoted to 
evading by every subterfuge the cruelties of op- 
pressive, laws* Fortunately for them, their op- 
pressors are not their own people. They are of 
another blood and another religion, and Uiis cir- 
cumstance it is that binds the Irish so closely in 
the ties of nature, and preserves their affections in 
such freshness and warmth. ** God is love," and 
affection is the sanative principle in his creatures. 
By addressing this principle, the poorest of our 
brethren may be redeemed. The Irish come to us 
with their habits formed. They require knowl« 
edge, energy, and patience on the part of their 
employers. Some of them may be unteachable 
and irreclaimable ; but, for the most part, do they 
not repay real disinterested kindness with fidelity 
and affection ? It is very common to say, *' There 
is no use in trying to teach an Irish person." Is 
an Irish person less docile than any other who 
has arrived to maturity in ignorance ? We know 
it requires great virtue, conscientiousness, effi- 
ciency, and, above all, patience, on the part of the 
mistress ; but let her think of the missionary who 
abandons her country to carry light to the distant, 
and bless God who brings the ignorant to the light 
of her home, and makes that the field of her mti- 
sion. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

TO CUREy OR TO ENDtTRE ? — ZSQPr 19 THV 

QITESTION. 

" Rite up, ye women thtft are at ease ; hear my Toice) ye care^ 
less daughters ; give ear unto my speech i^'-^Isaiah xxzii, 9. 

Surely the time will coipe in this country, where 
the elements of general prosperity have not been 
destroyed by the foolish combinations and wick- 
ed monopolies of men, when the poor will have 
less need of the passive virtues, and be sure of a 
field and cettain harvest for the active ones ; when 
no father, like poor Lee,.will^by intemperance or 
any other vice — for all vice is more or less de* 
structive — prostrate his family in the dust; when 
physical^ intellectual, and moral education will 
have raised the level of our race, and brought it to 
as near an approximation to equality of condition 
as it is capable of in its present state of existence* 
One important step to this happy result is in the 
power of every mistress of a family. She must 
first enter into the sentiment which was so well 
expressed by Lord Chesterfield, who, in his last 
will, in making some bequests to his servants, calls 
them his ''unfortunate friends, his inferiors in 
nothing but position."* When she realizes this^ 

* An instance of almost unparalleled magnanimity in the dis- 
dtarge of a duty to one of these ** infeiiors in posiUoD/* occnred 
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she will make an effort to raise the character of 
domestic labourers to the position they occupy in 
a new order of things, and the new relations they 
sustain among us. 

Lucy was received at home with an outbreak of 
joy that was not calmed till it was found her ser« 
vice was not ended, but only to be transferred to 
another place ; and, as Mrs. Lee could not afford to 
lose a day's earnings, it was decided that Lucy 
should the next morning apply to Mrs. Ardley, 
who might possibly still want her. Mrs. Lee's 
objections to the place were overruled by her pres<« 
sing necessities. Early Monday morning Lucy 
again set forth, and was most cordially received 
by Mrs. Ardiey. ** You have come just in time, 
my little girl," she said ; " I have had two in your 
place ; the one went away because the work was 
too hard ! Only six servants in the house, and 
nothing but odds and ends to do ! But she was a 
lazy iittle mortal. The other went — ^I don't know 
for what — some bagatelle. She and the cook quar« 
relied, I believe — cooks are apt to be cross, you 
know — but you must not mind that — I shut my 
eyes to their faults if they will only cook my din- 
ner well. Do what she tells you, and don't run to 
me with complaints. If my servants will get into 

here at the time of the horrid shipwreck of the Bristol. A Mr. 
Donelly, his wife, and children were among the passengers. 
The small boat was putting off from the ship with a bare pos- 
sibility that it might return. Mr. Donelly's wife, children, and 
other relatives were in it. There was still one unoccupied 
place ; this he insisted on p;iving to his nursery*maid, saying, 
** this girl has left her home m ray service and protection." .She 
was saved. The boat never r<$tun:ed to the snip. Did not Mr« 
DoneUy do more for the cause of virtue by this last act of hitf 
existence than many men achieve in a lifetime t 
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hot water, I beg I may not be scalded witb it. I 
wish you to be civil and obliging to everybody. 
The waiter may impose a little now and then — ^he 
will shirk sometimes — ^but he is so good I let him 
do as he pleases. Try and please Sophy — she is 
very good, though a little old maidish — but I never 
cross her. Mind your p's and q's with the wet-nurse 
—-everybody must with a wet-nurse. Always be 
ready to run an errauad for Mary Minturn — she 
hates to move off her chair. And always do what 
Becky tells you — ^what she wants done must be 
done. Be ready to do any little matter for the 
children, and try to please everybody. There's no 
hard work, you see — only odds and ends.'' Lucy 
had not experience enough to know that to work a 
little in everybody's field is much harder than to 
bring to perfection a comer of one. Mrs. Ardley's 
kindly manner pleased her. <* So different," she 
thought, " from crabbed Mrs. Broadson ! so soci- 
able!" Mrs. Ardley's sociability was something 
like a brimful cup, always running over upon what 
chanced to be near her; however, to do her justice, 
she was very kindly disposed, though from the 
want of judgment and reflection her benevolence, 
like waoste steam, was lost in noisy and useless ef- 
fusions. Mrs. Ardley was the wife of a rich mer- 
chant. She had always lived in affluence. As far 
as she had thought about the matter, she believed 
this was the station Providence had allotted her ; and 
she fancied also that there was a certain class bom 
to understand and perform domestic service, while 
she and all in her category were to enjoy its results. 
She knew no more of that science which every 
woman should study, domestic economy, than the 
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Qaeen of France knew of political economy, wlieii, 
being told her people were clamorous for bread, 
she asked, " Why, if there was no bread, did they 
not give them cake ?*' Mrs. Ardley believed, in the 
honesty of her heart, that when she had hired plen* 
ty of servants, paid punctually the highest wages, 
bestowed handsome presents, fed them not only 
bountifully, but luxuriously, and never scolded, she 
had performed the whole active and passive dnty 
of a mistress. In common with many others, she 
imputed the jars and break-downs of her domestic 
machineiry to Che imperfect mechanism of our so- 
ciety. '^ Everybody had trouble with their ser- 
vants ; of course she must expect it," was the gen« 
eral balm she i^pplied to her domestic wounds. 

Lucy one morning was summoned to bring the 
baby down to show to some visiters, and the little 
thing being charmed with the furs j feathers, and flow- 
ers that decorated the gay guests, Lucy was bidden 
to remain in the drawing-room, and, retiring to the 
window, she heard, not inattentively, the following 
conversation. '^ Do you keep the nursery-maid 
yon brought with you from Paris, Mrs. Hartell V 

^ Dear ! yes. I would not part with her on any 
account. She speaks such pure Parisian French. 
My next baby, I am resolved, shan't get the bad 
habits of my other children — it shall speak French 
first, and French always. I am very fortunate just 
now ; I have a French cook, and a jewel of a French 
waiter." 

** But do not your other servants quarrel with 
them?" asked Mrs. Ardley ; ** I had a French cook 
once, and they made a perfect inferno below stairs.*' 

*^ Oh, n'importe !" replied Mrs* Hartell, shrug- 
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ging her shoolderSf " what signifies an inferno be- 
low, if you are in heaven above, as I truly am with 
French cooking and waiting." 

*' I am in a higher heaven than any of you/' said 
a Mrs. Stedman, " since I went to board — I live in 
perfect luxury — ^nothing in the world to do but get 
up and enjoy myself." 

"Oh, as to that," replied Mrs. Ardley, "I 
never trouble myself about my domestic concerns ; 
what can't be cured must be endured, you know." 

" But can you teach your husband your philos- 
ophy t does he not fret when he happens to find 
you out when he comes home to dinner, and the 
dinner not ready ?" 

" Never, dear Mrs. Stedman. My husband is 
one of the besMempered men in the world ; besides, 
of course, he knows it's all the servants' fault, and 
there's no use in scolding them — if you dismiss one 
set you only get a worse in their place. We long 
ago made. up our minds, that where there was no 
remedy, it was wisest to submit with a grace." 

^* There is one remedy, thank Heaven," inter* 
posed a Mrs. Linton ; '* we can break up and go to 
board, as Mrs. Stedman has done, and as we shall 
all have to do. I have been trying to persuade Mr. 
Linton to it for the last year." 

** What is his objection T 

*' Oh, he says he married to have a home — he 
got a surfeit of boarding-houses when he was a 
bachelor, d&c, &c., so we shall have to worry on 
a while longer ; but I take special care to let him 
know all the torment I have. There's nothing like 
letting these men share the burden, to make them 
willing to throw it o£ So Maiy Henry said, and 
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Ehe never gave her husband any peace till be took 
ler to France." 

** Apropos !" interposed Mrs. Ardley, •« I had 
ti letter yesterday from Mary Henry. They have 
bad a horrible time of it lately — ^been robbed by 
their servants." 

** Bless me, how shocking ! do they intend re- 
maining abroad t" 

<* Yes, till the girls are grown. She found her 
housekeeping interfered too much with their edu- 
cation. She was a Martha, you know, troubled 
about many things." 

^'Does she intend establishing her daughters 
abroad r' asked a Mrs. Hyde, who had till now 
listened in silence. 

*' No, indeed ! She speaks with horror of the 
state of society in Paris, and says she would rather 
bury her daughters than marry them there." 

''Then there are worse social evils than the 
household plagues of America !" 

*' Dear Mrs. Hyde ! how sarcastic !*• 

'' I did not intend a sarcasm. If the evils we 
suffer are lighter than those that exist in other 
countries, we should, I think, endure them without 
complaint ; and since they belong to a condition of 
society in which our lot and our children's is cast, 
it might be well to try to rectify them." 

** Excuse me !" exclaimed Mrs. Stedman, rising 
to go, ^ I have washed my hands of the whole 
concern, and never shall voluntarily resume house- 
keeping." 

*' And excuse me !" said Mrs. Linton, second- 
ing her friend's movement, '* I have made up my 

02 
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mind to dismiss the crew and give up the ship !** 
and laughing, she followed Mrs. Stedman. 

" Chacun k son goAt ! (each one to his taste !)" 
said Mrs. Kartell ; " mine is not in your line, dear 
Mrs. Hyde !" and she, too, took leave. 

"Now they are gone," said Mrs. Ardley, «*I 
must say, that if my husband was as fidgety as 
Sam Stedman, I would give up housekeeping too 
•—or hang myself." Mrs. Ardley and Mrs. Hyde 
were old friends, and, in bygone days, schoolmates, 
though Mrs. Hyde was by a few years the senior ; 
this made it easy for her to adopt the mentor style 
without any appearance of assumption, a fault to 
which there were indeed no tendencies in her char- 
acter. " No, Anne," she replied, " no, you are of 
too happy a temper to hang yourself in any 6X-< 
tremity, and you are too kind to drive others to 
hanging ; ap, if your husband had been as fidgety 
as Sam Stedman, you would have set about making 
his home comfortable, and not abandoned it." 

" But how, can a home be made what a fidgety 
man calls comfortable, with such servants as we 
have ? Now, dear Mrs, Hyde, answer me that," 
said Mrs. Ardley, with the air of one who had 
uttered a poser, 

" By the mistress of the house doing her duty 
understandingly and thoroughly. We must begin 
at the foundation, Anne. In this country, where 
often, in town, we have ignorant and ill-trained do- 
mestics, and sometimes in the country none at all, 
it is an indispensable duty to give our daughters a 
thorough acquaintance with domestic affairs. It 
seems to me we educate them for everything else 
but the actual necessities of their social condition." 
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*' Oh, we may just as well save ourselves that 
trouble. It don't depend at all on education ; for 
instance, you and I were brought up as much alike 
as two girls could be, and you are a pattern house- 
wife, while I make no pretensions that way." Be- 
fore detailing the conversation that followed, it will 
be but just to concede what Mrs. Hyde's modesty 
did not permit her to allow, that she was, in clear- 
ness of mind and force of character, greatly Mrs. 
Ardley's superior. Other things being equal, the 
woman of the highest mental endowments will al- 
ways be the best housekeeper, for housewifery, 
domestic economy; is a science that brings into 
action the qualities of the mind as well as the 
graces of the heart. A quick perception, judgment, 
discrimination, decision, and order are high attri- 
butes of mind, and are all in daily exercise in the 
well-ordering of a family. If a ^* sensible woman," 
an ** intellectual woman," a *' woman of genius," 
is not a good housewife, it is not because she is 
all or either of these, but because there is some 
deficiency in her character, or some omission of 
duty which should make her very humble, instead 
of her indulging any secret self-complacency on 
piccount of a certain superiority, which only aggra- 
rates her fault. Many women of very inferior 
sharacter make very comfortable housewives, but 
^hy ! they give their whole power to a single ob- 
ject. All the rays of a feeble lamp thrown on one 
point will produce a considerable illumination. 

" You say, Anne," replied Mrs. Hyde, " that 
you and I were * brought up as much alike as two 
girls could be,' and so we were. We went to the 
same schools, pursued the same studies, and re- 
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ceived the same accomplishments. Great pains 
were taken to make us attractive in a drawing* 
room and amiable in our domestic relations. But, 
as to the actual business of life, we were as little 
trained for it as if we had been born in the royal 
family of Persia, instead of being American girls, 
who, whatever their fortune and condition are, will 
be sure, in the progress of life, to be placed in situa- 
tions that call all their faculties into requisition." 

" Oh ! some are and some are not." 

" All — all, Anne. The women of this country, 
of every grade, are independent, self-directing be 
ings. The employers have certain untransferable 
duties and the employed certain unquestionable 
rights." 

'' Do you mean mistresses and servants by em 
plovers iand employed ?'" 

*^Yes." 

'* That is too absurd for such a sensible woman 
as you, Sara. You got that flummery living up in 
the country." 

" Perhaps I did get it sooner there than I other- 
wise should. How can a person who contracts to 
perform a certain labour under your roof, who 
makes her own stipulations, and may leave you 
with impunity at any moment, any more be called 
your servant^ in the old sense^ than the builder who 
builds your house, or the engineer who constructs 
your roads ?" 

" How can they ? Why they always have beea 
called servants — my servants do the same Work 
my grandmother's did, who were slaves — ^the same 
work that servants do in other countries." 

''Yes, but is not their condition changed, and 
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does not that change the relation? Rely upon it, 
we make a fatal mistake, not so much in retaining 
old terms as in not fitting ourselves for the new 
relation — ^" 

*' But stay, Sara, don't you call your servanto 
servants V 

** No, I call them domestics." 

''Heaven be praised! I expected you would 
say help, which is quite too countrified, too like me- 
chanics' wives. But, honestly, don't you think ser- 
vant sounds more natural, and is the more conve- 
nient name T 

^* Yes ; but I think the wishes of those who bear 
the name should be consulted, and we all know 
that servant is so disagreeable to them, especially 
to the best among them, that it requires some cour- 
age and a little hard-heartedness to use it in their 
presence." 

" Bat is not much of this rank pride, Sara ? Are 
they not discontented with their subordinate con- 
dition, and ought they not to learn that a person may 
be as truly respectable in one grade as another T 

'* Undoubtedly this would be a most valuable 
lesson learned ; but, since the world began, moral* 
ists have been teaching, in some form or other, that 

^* Honour and shame from no condition rise, 
Act well your part, there aU the honour lies," 

and yet how few have learned it. In our own 
country, the apostle's rule is reversed ; and ^ in 
whatsoever condition you are, not to be therewith 
content,' is the general experience* If, thereforot 
all are trying to appear^ if not to be something better 
than they are, we ought not to be surprised at man* 
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ifestations of this spirit in the most ignorant class, 
in those whO) for the most part, have had fewest 
opportunities for moral progress. The truth is, we 
are in a transition state ; the duties of which, as it 
seems to me, are imperfectly understood ; and as 
to the names, he would be a benefactor who should 
introduce those satisfactory to ail parties/' 

There was a short pause, during which Mrs. 
Ardley hemmed as if something - " stuck i' the 
throat;" making an effort, she said, ''I confess, 
Sara, to hear you talk only, I should think you the 
most absurd woman in the world ; but then it's true, 
that in spite of your theories, you do get on won- 
derfully with your enormous family ; but you always 
have the luck of laving such good servants ! you 
are almost the bnly one of my acquaintance I never 
hear complaining. You must have a wonderful 
luack ! how have you acquired it ? When you 
were married, you knew no more of housekeeping 
than I did." 

" No one could know less than I did, Anne — ^but 
my circumstances since have been more favourable 
to my improvement than yours. The first three or 
four years of my marriage were imbittered by my 
ignorance of domestic concerns. My husband, 
as you know, is most kind-tempered and consider- 
ate, but I saw him perpetually annoyed with the 
consequences of my ignorance and inefficiency. I 
was never indifferent to my household duties. I 
felt my deficiencies and failures, and was perpet- 
ually made uncomfortable by them. Still I tried 
to persuade myself, as everybody else does, that 
it was my servants* business to understand their 
work. No one dares nowadays scold a servant } 
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but I remonstrated with them, I changed them, I 
echoed the complaints I heard oiT every side, and 
1 verily believed housekeeping the bitterest curse 
of a woman's existence^ My three eldest girh 
were bom within the four first years of my marriage. 
My cares, of course, multiplied rapidly, and made 
me all but miserable. My husband was most in- 
dulgent. He forbore inviting his friends to his 
house, because I had, upon two or three occasions, 
been mortified and made unhappy by dinners ill- 
served to our friends. We could not afford to hire 
extra servants, and I had not yet learned to supply 
my people^s ignorance by my own knowledge, and 
to provide against their shiftlessness by my own 
foresight. So all the advantages and pleasures of 
hospitality were foregone." 

*' I am sure, Sara, I remember your giving par- 
ties." 

"Yes — one, perhaps two, I did give, because 
we must keep our place in society, and this was 
the easiest contribution I could pay. You can hire 
skilful people, you know, for such occasicms, and 
get through them without feeling disgraced — dis- 
graced, Anne, I confess I did in my secret soul feel, 
for I was conscious that my miseries arose, for 
the most part, from my own defects. I look back, 
even now, with bitter regret to the social duties 
that my ignorance, my utter incompetency com- 
pelled me to forego." 

*'Dear Sara, that is superfluous misery, I am 
sure — ^who ever did perform so many social duties ? 
I have often wondered how you, with your ten 
children, could think of taking your two nephews 
into your family, and that little sickly orphan girl.'' 
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<* Ah, Anne, we cannot make one duty perfonned 
a substitute for one omitted." 

'* Dear me ! then you may as well omit them 
altogether, as I do. But, pray tell me when this 
new light dawned upon your affairs ? Perhaps it 
was a northern light, up in that barbarous country 
you removed to 1" 

*' You are right ; it was. My husband's affairs 
compelled us to remove to the St. Lawrence. ^ My 
nurse was the only person that I could, for love or 
money, persuade to go with me. Love was her 
motive. Love, not only fot the children, but for 
us ; for before this time I had got on a little in my 
domestic self-education, and had leagmed to treat 
Clara Lane as my friend." 

" Bless me ! did mammy live with you so long 
ago r 

*' Yes ; she it was who taught me not only to 
appreciate the virtue, but to estimate the power, 
and respect the dignity of a domestic labourer* 
Are you not tired, Anne ?" 

" Dear ! no— -pray tell me how you got on in 
that wilderness." 

" At first, badly enough. When we were within 
six miles of our home, Ella was taken ill. We 
stopped at a log>hut ; she was too ill to proceed. 
There was but one bed that the people could, for 
any consideration, spare. I wished to remain with 
my sick child, but the mistress of the hut said * No, 
unless I could cook my own victuals, make the 
child's porridge, and do my own waiting on — the 
nurse was welcome to stay, but folks warn't plenty 
enough up there to run after ladies !' " 

*« What a brute !" 
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** Not at all. It was the plain truth coarsely told. 
Oh, how much I would then have given for mam- 
my's faculties — my servants*, Anne ! There was 
no alternative, and I was obliged to go on, with 
the consciousness that I should be as useless in 
my own home as at the log-hu't. However, I had 
health and unimpaired strength, and the cheerful- 
ness they generate. I was beginning to profit by 
the lessons of necessity, ' our sternest teacher and 
our best !' There were no domestic labourers to 
be obtained. I cannot describe to you my woful 
condition, nor my family's, when we were first re- 
duced to depending on my culinary skill. Oh, how 
I broiled over my first beefsteak, dropped it in the 
ashes, and blistered my fingers, my poor husband 
standing by the while sympathizing and laughing ; 
my potatoes I served as hard as they were dug out 
of the earth ! The first day we borrowed bread 
from my husband's farmer, our only neighbour ; the 
next, mammy not coming, I was compelled to make 
some. I was ashamed to ask directions of our 
neighbour Mrs. Stone ; I thought it nrast be a simple 
operation, and I knew, as I supposed, the materials 
of which it was composed. I kneaded and baked 
it, after calling my husband from important business 
to heat and clear my oven. Anne, you would have 
pitied my consternation if you had seen me when 
I drew the bread from the oven. It was as solid 
and as heavy as a brickbat. I cried, my husband 
laughed, his patience was inexhaustible ; I then 
laughed too, threw away my bread, tied my right 
arm in a sling, sent for Mrs. Stone, and said, * You 
see my condition — will you mix some bread for 
me V She set about it with alacrity ; I watched 

H 
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every step of the process, and found I had omitted 
the yeast in my composition! I went a little 
further in my artifice, for I was in a position to be 
as much ashamed of my ignorance of the domestic 
arts as a professed amateur would be if found at 
fault in the fine arts. Good Mrs. Stone vaunted 
her emptyings, as the country folk call yeast ; she 
* always,' she said, ' calculated to have lively empty- 
ings.' * So do I, ma'am,' said I, * but I should like 
to know how you make yours.' * Oh, I make them 
like other people, I guess, but some always have 
better luck than others !' I was determined to se- 
cure her luck, if possible, and so I said, ^ I should 
like to know exactly how she made hers — ^perhapa 
her way was different from our city way.' I shall 
never forget her reply, for it was my first introduc- 
tion to the indefiniteness of unwritten receipts. ' 1 
hang on my kettle of water,' she said, * throw in 
some hops and potatoes according to my judgment,, 
and when they have boiled long enough, I strain 
the liquor into some rye flour, if I have it, and put 
lively emptyings to it!' Here, as you perceive, 
was neither time nor quantity ; but, by means of a 
cross-examination which would not have disgrace({ 
a lawyer, I elicited the necessary information ; and 
when on my next baking-day I presented my first 
fair, light loaf to my husband, I was a proud and 
happy woman !" 

** Oh, I have always thought," said Mrs. Ardley, 
" if I lived in the country, I should like to attend to 
domestic concerns — there is nothing else there, 
you know, to occupy you." 

Mrs. Hyde smiled. She thought of the rational 
and elegant pursuits that had occupied her in ther 
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country, but she did not advert to them. As all 
preachers should do \vho hope to produce an effect 
by a single discourse, she confined herself to one 
topic. ** Yes, Anne," she said, '* I soon began to 
find pleasure in my domestic concerns. I was 
often compelled to be an actual operator, for in a 
new country labour is too precious to be bought 
with money ; but I was every day learning, and in 
110 department is the acquisition of knowledge more 
certainly power than in this. Mountains were 
soon levelled down to molehills. Labours that, at 
first, exacted all my time, strength, and thoughts, 
became easy by repetition ; and I had not resided 
six months at Hydedale before I was able to de- 
spatch my hoasehold business within the two hours 
prescribed by Madame Roland." 

'< Madame Roland!— * the celebrated Madame 
Roland ? for pity's sake, what had she to do with 
household business 1" 

^'She administered family affairs with a very 
small income, and she was at the head of an im- 
mense establishment, and in both positions she says 
ber domestic duties were comprised within two 
hours."* 

"Dear ! yes, with French servants ; but, if I un- 
derstand you, you had not even American servants." 

**You forget.^ Mammy was always with me; 
and when I could get no one else, she insisted on 
* 

* Madame Roland says of herself, ** The same chfld who 
read systematic works, who could explain the circles of the 
celestial sphere, who could handle the crayon and the graver, 
and who at eight years of age was the best dancer at youthful 
parties, was frequently called into the kitchen to make an onie* 
let, pick herbs, and skim the pot !" We have known a ftw 
Yankee girls who might make a similar boast 
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relieving me from the roughest of the work, though 
she had only contracted for the duties of nurse. 
But she was my friend — my help in all things, and 
I treated her accordingly. If she had been treat- 
ed as many ladies think it necessary to treat 
their domestics, she would not have stayed with 
me a month ; and why should she ? The money we 
paid her could have been far mpre easily earned 
elsewhere ; but our gratitude and our afTection 
were make weights against which no scale would 
have preponderated, Uiough heaped with gold. I 
remember a circumstance which mammy certainly 
never will forget, that occurred one day when we 
had some New- York friends with us. ' Sabina Ray- 
son was one of them. I was baking a pudding, and 
my dish was nearly as large as my bakepan ; in that 
case, you know — ^no, you do not know — ^for I sup- 
pose, Anne, you never baked a pudding in your life." 
<< Bless you, no — and I trust I never shaU." 
*« Well, if you ever had, you would understand 
the dilemma I was in. I could not take out my 
pudding without risking the burning of my fingers. 
Sabina passed through my kitchen just as I was 
worrying over it. Mammy stood by, looking on. 
Sabina stopped to watch my progress, and ex- 
claimed involuntarily, * Why do you plague your- 
self with that, Sara 1 Why don't you let mammy 
bum her fingers?' Now, you know, Sabina has 
both sense and kindness; but she had always 
looked upon domestics as half the world do, as 
persons created expressly to minister to our pleas- 
ure, to hum their fingers for us ; and when I re- 
plied, * If anybody, Sabina, is to bum her fingers 
with the pudding that my friends and I are to eat. 
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it should be me, and not mammy,' she said, ' Well, 
you are the oddest woman !* and retreated to the 
parlour to laugh at my peculiarities.^ 

'< I do not woiyler it struck Sabina as strange— 
but in the situation you were in — so dependant on 
mammy — ^you were quite right." 

" I should have been right in any situation, my 
dear Anne. Sabina's exclamation is a most apt il- 
lustration of the abuses of nine tenths of the world 
of this relation. It has passed into a proverb with 
me, ai^d scarcely a day goes by that I am not re- 
minded of those unlucky words, ' Why donH you 
let mammy bum her fingers f ' " 

Mrs. Ardley did not quite admit her friend's in- 
ferences, but she was entertained with her facts. 
*' Had you no one but mammy," she asked, ** all 
Uie time you lived at Hydedale V 

*^ Yes, occasion^ services I could always pro- 
cure ; for though, as I told you, money would not 
buy labour, yet our farmers' girls said, * Mr. and 
Mrs. Hyde had such friendly ways that they loved 
to work for them,' and mammy, always a favourite, 
was a sort of decoy bird to them. You may have 
seen my seamstress Paulina." 

*' The nice girl you told me made the children's 
dresses T' 

'* The same. She was a poor child whom I took, 
in country phrase, ' to bring up.' A treasure she 
has proved. She is now so accomplished that she 
can earn more than I can afford to pay her, and 
she is about leaving me to go as a first hand to a 
dressmaker." 

" Then you do meet with ingratitude as well as 
the rest of the world t" 

H2 
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" I have, certainly, no ingratitade to complain of 
from Paulina. I have had hard work to persuade 
her to leave me, and she consents only on condition 
that I permit her to return if she cannot learn to 
content herself away from us.'''*'' 

**What a pity!" said Mrs. Ardley, whom the 
common way of ^poking at such subjects seemed 
to have rendered incapable of seeing them in Mrs. 
Hyde's point of view, '^ what a pity she did not 
keep to plain sewing — could you not prevent her 
learning dressmaking." 

*' Certainly. But a poor girl has it hard enough 
getting her living by her needle at the most profit- 
able work ; so I made her avail herself of every op- 
portunity of learning of my dressmaker." 

" Do you never consider yourself ?" 

'' Yes, Anne, most effectively. I most certainly 
benefit myself by promoting the improvement of 
those under my care. I have often wondered that 
housekeepers in the country do not more frequently 
secure help by taking children * to bring up.* 
Young children may always be obtained ; and care 
and kindness, while they are too young to render 
much service, is amply paid afterward. A child 
taken from a vicious family, or from a shiftless, 
ignorant, or overburdened mother, may thus be 
saved not only as far as concerns the self-preserv- 
ing virtues that are brought into action in this 
world, but, reaping the fruits of a moral and reli- 
gious education, she may be saved in a higher 
sense. In getting new domestics I prefer young 

♦ We have known Mrs. Hyde'8 principle acted on, where the 
diainterestedness and the aacrifice were much greater than in 
hercaae. 
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ones — ^yoimg subjects can be remoulded and taught. 
You can inspire them with confidence, and make 
them zealous fellow-workers with you in their own 
improvement. Those who have come to years 
of maturity, especially foreigners, have minds so 
stinted, and such inveterate bad habits, that it is 
very difficult to make them comfortable members 
of a little family Qommunity, regulated upon prin- 
ciples of reciprocal affection and confidence." 

" But, dear Sara, what a task must all this teach- 
ing be !" 

" And what a harvest, Anne ! Depend upon it, my 
dear friend, there is no happiness like that of ener- 
getically employing our faculties to achieve some 
good end?" 

** Yes, you are very right ; but then the object 
must be worth the exertion. Now, to confess the 
truth to you — do not be offended, Sara — I do not 
mean to apply it to you — ^you are so superior to 
most women, that it is different 'with you — but in 
general, I mean, it does appear to me very vulgar 
for ladies to — ^to— to work — sweep a room, for in- 
stance — roast a turkey ! horrible !" 

*'^ There will seldom be occasion for a lady to 
perform drudgery herself who thoroughly under- 
stands it, for this very knowledge will enable her 
to direct the services of others. But I would have 
every girl practice enough to be able to help her- 
self in the emergencies that .are constantly occur- 
ring, and to teach the ignorant, whose ignorance, 
mark, if she cannot enlighten, she must endure. A 
woman may employ a vast deal of talent in the ad- 
ministration of her family affairs. I think it was 
Faulus Emilitts who said it required as much ge- 
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nius to order an entertainment as to draw up an 
army. And, Anne, if our young ladies want the 
example of heroines to redeem domestic offices 
from their vulgarity, to idealize the housewife — ^let 
them remember Andromache, and Desdemona, and 
sundry others. For a champion to my cause, there 
is the old Roman Cato, who, Plutarch tells us, was 
followed to the wars by only one servant ; and when 
this servant was weary, Cato would cook the din- 
ner — * roast a turkey,' perchance — ^if he could get 
one. Seriously, my dear Anne, do not let us con* 
sider any occupation so vulgar as indolence and in- 
anity. How many lives are consumed in utter 
frivolity 1 A little light reading, a little needle- 
work, a little shopping, visiting, dressing, and un-* 
dressing, and so day after day passes away. You 
and I, Anne, know a great many who perform well 
their domestic duties without their interfering with 
what are called higher pursuits. But I do not know 
how there can well be a higher pursuit than the 
improvement and happiness of those who are placed 
by Providence in those little primary schools, over 
which we, in virtue of our characters as mothers and 
mistresses, preside. Let us try to train our girls « 
for this their happiest sphere— to prepare them to> 
be the ministers of Providence to the more ignorant 
children of the human family." 

Mrs. Hyde was interrupted from an unexpected 
quarter. Lucy Lee had, unobserved, listened ; du- 
ring the last sentences she had drawn nearer and 
nearer, and now she involuntarily exclaimed^ <' How 
like mother she does talk !" 

**A compliment!'' cried Mrs. Ardley, laugh* 
ing, and she bade Lucy take the. baby up stairs. 
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The simplicity of the girl pleased Mrs. Hyde, and 
her sweet countenance was stamped on her mem- 
ory. ''It is fortunate for you, Anne,'' she said, 
*' that my harangue was interrupted ; when we 
mount our hobbies, we are apt to jade our friends. 
The truth is, I often think reflection would bring 
others to the result to which necessity brought me." 
*• It may be, Sara. You have certainly given me 
some new ideas. I have heretofore thought only 
of enduring the evil, never of curing it." 



CHAPTER Vm. 

REFORM. 

Mrs. Ardley the very next morning set about 
" reforming altogether" her household. Like that 
of many fresh converts, her zeal was employed on 
the faults of others rather than her own. '' I am 
resolved," she said to Sophy, " to speak to Ferris 
about her drinking — she is getting too bad !" 

*' I have long thought so, Mrs. Ardley ; and really, 
since she set the bed a-fire, I am afraid she will 
burn herself up, and poor little Lucy too — ^her 
month is up next week." 

** She is a capital cook—what nice made-dishes 
she gets up !" 

Without heeding Mrs. Ardley's interjection, Sophy 
proceeded. " I heard Mary Mintum" (Mary was 
the seamstress) " say that her health was failing so 
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sitting at the needle, that she would be thankful 
for the cook's place if she could suit you." 

<* Oh, she could not, possibly. What does she 
know about cooking V* 

*' She has cooked in a gentleman's family. To 
be sure it was a small one ; but she says, if you 
would be patient with her for the first month, she 
could learn — she is very handy at learning, you 
know, Mrs. Ardley — ^Mary Mintum is — she says 
she likes cooking, and it agrees with her — ^and she 
is dying by inches now." 

" She is out of the question, Sophy — I must have 
a thoroughbred cook, that can do everything .with* 
out direction — ^you know Mr. Ardley and I are both 
particular about the table. There's one good thing, 
Ferris never get's fuddled till after her work is 
done ; and if you, Sophy, would just look in her 
room after she goes to bed." 

'< I can't undertake that, Mrs. Ardley ; I have 
quite enough to do without sitting up to look after 
Ferris,'^ replied Sophy, who, in the main, was a 
very good-tempered girl, though now ruffled by the 
ill success of her proposition in behalf of her friend* 

" I think you are very disobliging, Sophy," re- 
joined Mrs. Ardley, intent on rectifying wrong on 
the right hand and on the left. " I have been quite 
too indulgent. You are all getting spoiled, and I 
really must require you to comply with my wishes." 

** It's not my work to look after the cook." 

'* You all know what is not your work, though 
you seldom know what t>." Sophy flung out of 
the room without replying, and in the course of the 
day announced to Mrs. Ardley, that as Mary Min- 
iura had determined to go when her month was up. 
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she should go too ! Sophy was too valuable a do- 
mestic to lose without an effort. '* Really^ Sophy,** 
replied Mrs. Ardley, kindly, '* it is foolish of you 
lo go on account of the few words we had this 
morning." 

" It is not altogether that^ Mrs. Ardley," replied 
Sophy, softened ; ^* but, when Mary Mintum goes, I 
shall sleep alone ; and you know, when there were 
two of us, we never liked David's having to pass 
through our room to get to his." 

*' Oh, I understand now — ^but indeed, Sophy, it is 
too absurd and old maidish ! Such a respectable 
man as David !" 

*' I know that, Mrs. Ardley — and that is why we 
have submitted to it so long — ^but I do not think it 
will be suitable when I am alone. You ladies are 
fenced and guarded on every side ; poor folks must 
take care of themselves." 

^* Well, Sophy» I thought you was one that was 
above changing for every trifle^" 

" I have borne a good many disagreeable trifles 
for two years rather than change, Mrs. Ardley ; 
but my mind is made up now." 

Had Mrs. Ardley thought it worth while any 
time within the preceding two years to have had a 
door cut from David's room to the passage-way (an 
improvement that would not have been deferred a 
day, if females of her own grade had occupied So- 
phy's department), she would have attached iSophy 
by an attention that expressed respect, and would 
probably have secured her valuable services.* Not 

^ * We once heard a gentleman say that he had for the first- 
time received from Mr. Gallatin the idea that good^ serrants 
might be secured by a due attention to their convenience and 
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warned by her ill success, she proceeded in her 
work of reform. " Ferris," she said, when Ferria 
came to take the bill of fare for dinner, ^^ Ferris, 
I feel it to be my duty to speak to you about your 
habits." 

Ferris was by birth an Englishwoman, and she 
retained somewhat of the deferential un-American 
manners of her early years. 

*' Thank you, madam," she replied; "and in 
what don't my habits suit, madam ?" 

" You know, of course, what I mean, Ferris." 

'* Indeed, Mrs. Ardley, I am as ignorant as the 
babe unborn." 

'* Then, candidly, Ferris, I tell you I fear you 
drink too much." 

" Indeed, Mrs. Ardley, there's been a foul tongue 
between us. I am not in the least fond of drink." 

" Do you not drink spirits every day, Ferris T" 

** Indeed, madam, I tell you the living truth — I 
just take the weakest of weakly toddy, to take off 
the 'feet of the dinner-steam, for medicine like. 
But as to drinking, there's not the woman soberer 
than I in the city." 

Mrs. Ardley smiled at the hardihood of this as-' 
sertion ; but she thought it most politic not to express 
in direct terms her incredulity, so she said, good- 
humouredly, " I hope you will persevere in sober 
habits, Ferris, for intemperance is very foolish and 
very wicked. And pray, Ferris, don't burn another 
bedspread !" 

" Did ye think it was me, Mrs. Ardley, and just 

happiness. We trast that gentleman will pardon us for availing 
ourselYes of the authority of his name in support of a faTouiite 
theory. 
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because I would not tell on that child'— yon know 
Lucy is like mad for a book." 

" I have observed she is fond of reading." 

" That's what I call a habit in a servant ; but, 
poor thing, she's young. And when she went to 
sleep and left the candle burning, and waked in a 
fright just, as I came in to bed, maybe she did not 
just know who did it." 

"Well, Ferris, we'll see she does not bum a 
light after she goes to bed — so, if anything happens 
again, you know you must bear the blame." Ferris 
learned her own importance by seeing that her 
mistress was willing to appear duped, and Mrs. 
Ardley stifled the reproaches of conscience for 
tolerating drunkenness, and its consequent lying 
apd injustice, by saying, " I have spoken to her— 
what can I do more ?" 

Are not tke4)irtues and vices of domestics too often 
requited^ not in proportion tQ their desert^ but accord' 
ing to their effect on the convenience of their em* 
ployers ? 

Mrs. Ardley was under a strong impulse, and 
she proceeded in that most delicate of all operations 
— ^reform. ** Mary Mintum," she said, " I 'perceive 
that you are getting uneasy, like all the girls." 

Mary Minturn was suffering from debility and 
loss of spirits, the almost certain consequence of 
top close a confinement to a sedentary employment. 
She burst into tears. " Don't be troubled, Mary ; 
I did not mean to reproach you," resumed Mrs. 
Ardley ; " servants are always fancying they shall 
like some other work better than that they are doing 
— it's the old story ; each one is eager to lay down 
his particular burden, and glad enough to take if 

I 
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up aguin ; I was not the least offended ; if you had 
seriously proposed going away, I should, to be sure, 
have thought you very absurd and ungrateful." 

'♦ Indeed, indeed, Mrs. Ardley, I am not ungrate- 
ful—but—" 

" But what ? Surely you do not in earnest mean 
to leave me ?'* ^ 

«* I must, ma'am. The doctor says I am getting 
a liver complaint, ^nd I can never be cured if I 
don't take to some stirring work." 

" Pshaw, Mary, how absurd ! You have been 
to some goose of a doctor. It is a great deal harder 
to do ' stirring work,' as you call it, than to sit at 
your needle. I will speak to Doctor Smith about 
you. You know I have always told you that you 
might have our own physician free of expense.'- 

^< Thank you, ma'am, but I am sure my own 
doctor is right. He says he will not impose med- 
icine on me ; it will only make the matter worsci 
and I feel what he says to be true." 

" And you really mean to leave me t" 

** I must, Mrs. Ardley." 

'* Well, you must do as you think fit, but I doubt 
if you find a better place." 

Mary was silent; her tears stiU flowed; there 
was something like a taunt in Mrs. Ardley's words, 
and still more in her manner, which repressed the 
expression of the gratitude Mary deeply felt for all 
the indulgences and kindness she had received at 
Mrs. Ardley's hand ; and the lady left her with the 
conviction that, as she soon after said to a friend, 
** Mary Minturn was just like all other servant-girls ; 
let Sara Hyde say what she will, they are an un- 
grateful pack. Mr. Ardley and I have made Mary 
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Mintum presents upon presents. I have never 
counted her lost days, and I have never spoken a 
harsh word to her, and now she is going away 
when she knows how important she is to me, just 
because some absurd doctor has put it into her head 
that sewing don't agree with her !*' 

If Mrs. Ardley had understood the first principles 
of physiology, and she was perfectly capable of 
comprehending them, and if she had felt the duties 
of her station, and applied these principles to the 
persons cast upon her . care, Mary Mintum would 
not have lost her health, and they might have con* 
tinned to the end of their lives to live together with 
reciprocal benefit, instead of parting with smothered 
reproaches on the one side for slighted favours, 
and smothered gratitude on the other for the exer-* 
cise of virtues that, after all, were merely virtues of 
constitution. 

After one or two other abortive attempts at re-* 
form, Mrs. Ardley reverted to her old mode of saiU 
ing with the current, and letting things take their 
own way, ^' Convinced,'' she said, " there was no 
use in trying to have matters too perfect." 

Our conclusion is, that old abuses in families, as 
in states, are not of sudden ot e^»y refonut 
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CHAPTER IX. 

BONA FIDE. 

*' Lucy Lke," said Ferris, " you know you have 
the dishes to do to-day ; it's my Sunday out." 

** But I did not have my Sunday out last Sunday, 
you know, Mrs. Ferris." 

*« That was not my fault." 

"Nor was it mine," said Lucy, who had the 
strongest motive for maintaining her rights. *< So- 
phy wanted to go out, and Mrs. Ardley said if I 
would stay and amuse the children I should go 
home to-day." And Lucy had well earned the per- 
formance of the promise, for Mrs. Ardley said she 
** had never known the children so quiet — she and 
Mr. Ardley had hoth got their Sunday's nap without 
once hearing them." The secret of this was, that 
Lucy, finding it sorely against her conscience to 
pass the sacred day in picking up ninepins and 
dressing dolls, had kept the children still, and most 
happy too, by telling them Sunday stories she had 
heard from h^r mother. Ferris left the kitchen 
for a few moments, and presently the bell rung 
twice, the summons for Lucy. •* Lucy, I am sorry 
to disappoint you," said Mrs. Ardley, " but I en- 
tirely forgot it was Ferris's Sunday out." 

*' Can't I set the dishes aside, ma'am, and wash 
them when I come home ?" 

" No, Lcuy. Nothing puts Ferris out so much 
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as that — ^you know we must mind our p's and q's 
with Ferris— don't look so dismal, child — it's oidy 
waiting till to-morrow." 

** J^mmie will think it's for ever waiting till to- 
morrow." 

** Jemmie ! Oh, that little broken-back brother 
you told me about — never mind ; I'll give you some 
of the children's old playthings to carry to him to- 
morrow." 

" He is not fond of playthings, Mrs. Ar^ey, he 
can't play with them." 

•' Well, books, then — ^picture books." 

Lucy's face brightened. She had often thought 
how happy it would make Jemmie to possess a 
few of the books the children were tossing about 
the nursery. "Thank you, Mrs. Ardley," she 
said, '* nothing would please Jemmie so much; it 
will make the time seem shorter when I am away ;" 
and half consoled, and but half, she returned to the 
kitchen, where Ferris greeted^ her with, " You'll 
find. Miss Lucy Lee, you'll never get the upper 
hands of me ; so you may as well give up first as 
last telling about burnt ispreads, or trying to keep 
me at home when my turn is out." 

" I did not try to keep you at home, Mrs. Ferris, 
I only tried to go myself ; and if you knew how 
tnuch reason I had, you would not wonder." 

Her mild answer softened Ferris, and she said, 
*' Well, well, child, your turn will come — young 
folks must give way, you know." 

Lucy, after '* doing up her odds and ends," went 
to bed and went to sleep, for sleep is the certain 
compensation, the sure wages of the working ; but 
not till she had wondered whether mother lookej 

12 
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as pale as when she had last saw her, and whether 
Jemmie had felt very bad about her not coming 
home ! 

" There's tears on her cheek, and she sleeping !" 
said Ferris, as she got into bed that night. ** They 
sting me. God forgive me !" 

The next morning Lucy seized a favourable mo- 
ment to ask Mrs. Ardley to select the books. ** Oh, 
there's no hurry, child," said Mrs. Ardley ; " I can't 
possibly spare you to go home to-day. It's Mon* 
day, you know, and we are to have company to 
dinner, and — " Mrs. Ardley was interrupted by 
a request from David that Lucy might help him 
with the breakfast things ; this was followed by a 
message from Ferris asking Lucy's aid. " You 
see how it is," resumed Mrs. Ardley, after giving 
an affirmative to both applications, "you must 
wait till to-morrow — come, don't look like all the 
woes ! ril get your books ready now, so there 
will be nothing to detain you when the time comes," 
This she immediately did, and in the indulgence 
of her good-nature quite forgot the virtue that was 
appropriate to the occasion. Sore as Lucy's dis- 
appointment was, that boasted speciiic for happi- 
ness, having a little more to do than she could do, 
shortened the twenty-four hours which followed. 
** Now, Mrs. Ferris," she said, ** I am going. I 
have finished all you told me to do." 

" Finished ! you have not brought down the things 
for the pudding ?" 

" Yes." 

*' But you have not beaten the eggs ?" 

^ Yes, and ground the spice, and the coffee, and 
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dusted the dresser, and cleaned the celery, and 
taken the pin-feathers out of the ducks.*' 

** Lucy !" called David from the top of the stain, 
f^just rub over the table-spoons and silver forks 
for me — that's you, Lucy." Poor, Lucy with a sigh, 
proceeded to the task. Before it was done Mary's 
bell rung, and Lucy had to run to the thread and 
needle store for something the seamstress must 
have. On her return she met Sophy — '* Oh, Lucy !** 
she said, '* you must put Mrs. Ai^dley's room up— 
she has sent me to the dressmaker's." " Lucy !" 
called out from the upper entry Miss Anne, ''just 
come and sew on my shoestrings for me ; Mary 
Minturn is busy." " Lucy !" screamed Master 
TVill Ardley, " ask David for my boots, and bring 
them up." ^ Lucy !" piped a little urchin from the 
nursery door, *' mamma says you may come and set 
up the soldiers I shoot down." *• No, no, Lucy I" 
cried in the same breath Belle Ardley, '' mamma 
says you may iron my doll's frock first !" Lucy, 
secretly resolving that if she ever enlis^d in an* 
other service, it should not be for *' odds and ends,** 
patiently threaded her way through, and then pre- 
sented herself, cloaked and hooded, to Mrs. Ardley, 
and asked not " if she might go," but ^ how long 
she might stay." «' Oh, Lucy, child — I am really 
sorry ! I forgot to tell you that you cannot possibly 
go to-day. Wilson" (Wilson was the wet-nurse) 
" says she must go out — ^and yon know it is as much 
as my life is worth to refuse Wilson." 

'« But cannot Mrs. Wilson come home in time 
for me T 

*' No-Hshe will not be in till after dinner, and 
then it will be too late for you^-qnite dark." 
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«« Ob, Mi8. Ardley 1 won't Miss Anne mind the 
baby just while I run home and see how they all 
are, and tell Jemmie why I can't come ?" 

*\No, Miss Anne cannot ; she is just going to 
•her dancing lesson*" 

Lucy was silent for a moment. It seemed im- 
possible to her to give up, and she ventured upon 
rather a daring request. "Mrs. Ardley," she 
asked, tremulously, '* won't you be so good as to 
take care of the baby yourself — I'll be as quick as 
possible." 

*' Lucy, you are going a little too far, Every-^ 
body that lives with me, old and young, presumes 
upon my indulgence. You know, child, I am just 
dressing to pay visits." 

<< Oh, Mrs. Ardley, if you could once see our 
poor Jemmie, you would not wonder that I could 
ask for dancing or visits to be given up." 

** It may be, child ; but still you should recollect 
what is proper and what is not. I really would 
not disappoint you if I could well help it." 

Lucy turned away to hide the tears she oould 
not repress. The younger children, who had been 
listeners and spectators, now, from the kind instincta 
of their nature, pressed round their mother to urge 
Lucy's suit. Mrs. Ardley, probably from an uni> 
comfortable consciousness of the wrong she was 
inflicting, was unjust, and much less good-humoured 
than usual. <*Be quiet, children," she said, "I 
must be more firm with the whole of you. Don't 
tease me any more about this business of going 
home, Lucy— it's always inconvenient in the week 
to spare you. To-morrow Sophy and Mary Min- 
ium leave me, and my new women are eoming; 
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Friday the baby is to be christened, and Saturday 
is always a busy day — so you must wait till Sun- 
day comes, and say no more about it." 

It is said, the worm will turn if you do tread on 
it» Lucy had nothing of the reptile in her nature, 
but she did turn, and said in a voice that should have 
penetrated the lady's conscience, '' You promisei^ 
you promised, Mrs. Ardley !*• 

" Hush, child-r-*go and lay away your cloak and 
hood." 

*' But you did promise her, mother," said one of 
the children, ''and you always tell us we ought to 
keep our promises.'' 

'* Certainly you ought, and so I always do unless 
I have Very good reasons for breaking them." 

Half an hour afterward Alice Ardley asked her 
sister Belle where the basket wa^ she promised to 
give her. " I have concluded to keep it myself,'* 
replied Belle ; '* I want it very much to k^ep my 
doll's hat in." 

" But you promised to give it to me," 

** So I did ; but idamma says we may always break 
our promises if we have good reasons for it." 

A natural application, and not a very forced ver- 
sion of Uie mother's ethics. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE VISIT HOME. 

LvoVs joy may be imagined when the most 
blessed day of all the week came. One of the 
uses of this day is, that it reminds the careless of 
their duties ; and Mrs. Ardley^s conscience being 
quickened by its ministry, she told Lucy she might 
8tay all day, and moreover ordered a basket to be 
filled with tea, sugar, and other luxuries, for Lucy's 
^* sick father, and," she added, with a smile, *' for 
that little Jemmie that Lucy made such a wonder- 
ful fuss about.** Mrs. Ardley was never deficient 
in that species of generosity manifested in giving. 
Lucy found matters not improved at home. Her 
father was still declining, her mother toiling beyond 
her strength, and Jemmie as sad as ever at her ab- 
sence. *^0h, Lucy I" he said, holding her fast 
down to his bosom, '* seeing you is just like the 
seeing the sun shine into the window — ^no, no, a 
great deal better than anything that only makes 
us feel good outside !'' Lucy was, indeed, a moral 
sunshine to this humble home. 

She spread on the stand at her father's bedside 
some of the delicacies from her basket. She se- 
lected a book for Martha, and another for Anne, and 
net the rest in a row at the foot of Jemmie's cradle. 
Never did a fanatical bibliopolist survey his acquisi- 
ti(W with keener pleasure ; and when she saw him, 
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in spite of her presence, forget her and himself in 
that most captivating of all juvenile classics, Robin«* 
son Crusoe, she drew her chair up to hei^ mother, 
and they communicated reciprocally their little af** 
fairs, both generously softening or omittitig what was 
most painful. In answer to Lucy's question, ** Are 
you ever troubled how, mother, to get the bread 
money?" Mrs. Lee answered, " Now and then ; but 
Charlie Lovett leaves the loaf the same when I 
have not as when I have the money. Oh, Lucy, I 
have not told you his mother has been to see me. 
She was very kind. She looks like Charlie ; the 
same open, benevolent expression. She brought 
cookeys to the children, and told me her husband 
would watch with your father. How pleasant it 
was to hear a friendly Voice once more! She 
asked about you, Lucy." 

" About me, mother 1" 

**Yes. It seems Charlie had told her about 
you. She said if she had known you wanted a 
place, she would have taken you." 

^ Would she ! Oh, how I should like to live 
with Charlie's mother." 

*' On some accounts I should wish to have you 
there ; but, as she keeps but one domestic, there 
might be too heavy work for you-^and you really 
seem to be very well off with Mrs. Aidley. You 
complain of nothing but your disappointment in not 
coming home at the promised time 1" 

"No, mother — ^no," said Lucy, persevering in 
her resolve not to disturb her mother with her Uttle 
grievances, and really feeling them to be very 
small while she looked at her, gently submitting to 
a tide of troubles, and resisting where she could 
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orercome by resistance* If we all felt other's bur- 
dens more, we should feel our own less. " Well, 
my child/' resumed her mother, " go on where 
you axe — get and do all the good you can, and al- 
ways remember we are sent into the field to be 
sowers as well as reapers. If anything serious 
occurs, let me know it. I would not have you sub- 
mit to anything that should impair your self-respect, 
<n: ever forget that yoii can only forfeit your inde- 
pendence by misconduct." Their conversation 
was broken off by the return of the girls from Sun- 
day-school. Overjoyed they were to find Lucy, 
and not a little pleased that they had brought from 
their teacher extraordinary commendations of their 
well-learned lessons. ^*I wonder, moUier/' said 
Lucy, "what Mrs. Ardley would say to yoiu: find- 
ing time to see to the girFs lessons, when, with six 
of us to do her work, I heard her say to a lady * she 
did not know what her children were studying — 
she had not time !' Only think, mother !" 

'' There are many occupations that fritter away 
the time of the rich, which those who must be de- 
voted to necessary labour know nothing about It 
is difficult for them to l»ring anything to pass." 

** But, mother, could not they if they had a mind 
to ?" asked little Martha. 

*' Certainly, my ehild; and those do who try 
hard. But, my children, don't trouble yourselves 
about what others do or do not do^— our consciences 
are given us to watch over our own conduct, not 
other people's. Come, girls, set die table. Our 
dinner is done." 

^ Dinner! mother f Are we to have a real din- 
nerr 
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<* Tes ; I had two shillings over last night, so I 
went late to market, that we might have a little 
treat to-day, as Lucy was to be with us. You will 
see what a nice dinner can be got for two shillings/' 

<* And shall I sit in your lap just as I used to, 
Lucy ?" asked little Jemmiie. 

** Yes, indeed you shall.** The humble meal 
was soon served, and most saroury did the joint of 
mutton, which had been all day stewing with vege- 
tables, taste to the hungry little family. *' Dear 
Jemmie," said Lucy to her brother, whose hunger 
had not the keenness of the other children, '' I am 
afraid your appetite is failing." 

^Oh» no, Lucy!'* he said, clasping his anji 
around her neck, ** but this is dinner enough for 
me." 

'' Ah !'* muttered Lee, looking half enviously at 
the girls devouring a bit of Mrs. Ardley's tart, too 
rich for him) ** ah, girls, but pie is pie for all — ^isn't 
itr .- 

" Yes, father,'* said Lucy, ** pie is pie, and noth' 
ing else ; but parents, and sisters, and brothers are 
everything,''^ The poor are not pooi* while they 
can thus r^ise the. minds of their children above 
mere animal gratification, to a comprehension of 
the true riches of affection — ttie pure happiness of 

home* 

K 
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CHAPTER XL 

ALL GOES WRONG. 

*' I NEVER was SO tormented before," said Mrs. 
Ardley to her husband. 

" What now, my dear ?" 

*<My new seamstress plagues me so! From 
morning to night she is coming to me with, ' Please 
to show me how you wish this done, Mrs. Ardley,' 
and ' would you be so good as just to fix this fov 
me, Mrs. Ardley ?' " 

" If she don't suit you, why not get another ?" 

** She does suit in some respects — she is quick 
and very neat — she only does not imderstand fit- 
ting." 

•'Can't you teach her ?" 

*< Ardley, how absurd! I might as well turn 
seamstress at once — I sha'n't worry my life out 
about it; if she don't get on I shsdljook out for 
somebody else— change is the order of the day." 

** How does the girl in Sophy's place make out ?'* 

^ So so. She is a firstrate worker, but she an*- 
noys me so I" 

"In what way!" 

** She has no mamiers. She has always lived 
in the country and in mechanics' families. She 
slam-bangs about the house— shuts the doiMrs as if 
she were in a tavern — sings when I am in the room 
-HBits down when she is taking my orders — never 
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pots a Miss to the girls' names — says yes and no 
to me — and all that sort of thing." 

'^ These are all subordinate matters — is she not 
good-tempered and well disposed ? can't yoa teach 
her?" 

*^ She is the very soul of good temper, and she 
seems as if she coold not do too much for you ; 
but this drilling is so tiresome. I wish I could 
have one perfect servant !" 

*^ We must have perfect mistresses first" 

^^That is just like you, Ardley^ It is their, bu- 
siness, and they ought to perfect themselves for it." 

<^ The part of a mistress is not less a business, 
my dear, nor does it require a less preparation. 
Don't be offended, but I must say that I beg our 
girls may be made acquainted with domestic affairs. 
I should be ashamed to impose them on any man, 
as ignorant as many ydung ladies are." 

" Oh, it's very easy talking, but you men know 
nothing about doihestic troubles." 

**Yon women, my dear, certainly do your best 
to enlighten us." 

•* I think you are very unkind, Ardley, wbien you 
see me so annoy^— rbut your turn is coming, for 
David is talking of going." 

"David! Heaven forbid !" 

'^ He is, and it is half your fault, for ever harping 
io him about saving his wages, and investing them 
for him, till his head is fairly turned. He is going 
to get married, and buy a farm in Michigan, the fool- 
ish fellow !" 

'* Not so very foolish either, to exchange a manr 
fiervant's place in the city for a wife, a farm, and 
iiidependence in Michigan ! Upon my word, it 
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gives me pleasure to find David's affairs turning 
out so well !" 

<^Your tune will change when David really 
goes/' 

^ I hope not, my dear ; we will try to lose the 
sense of our loss in David's gain." 

*< Charity begins at. home, Mr. Ardley." 

^But should not stop at home, Anne." Mr. 
Ardley was a man of sense and benevolence ; but, 
unfortunately, he had begun with his wife as she 
had with her domestics. He found her not quaU 
iJudfoT her place^ and " it was tbo much trouble to 
teach her." It required too sustained an effort to 
awaken her to a sense of her deficiencies, and to 
inspire her with energy to supply them ; so he con- 
soled himself with her favourite adage^ *'What 
can't be cured must be endured." 

One raw disagreeable day, when the mercury 
was just enough above ^e freezing point to allow 
a heavy snow to thaw, Lucy came into the nursery 
with the two little girls whom she had led from 
school, that being one of the duties included in her 
<^odds and ends." "My dear Belle," 'said her 
mother, " why are you crying 1" 

*' It's so cold, mother, Lucy could hardly help 
crying. Lucy, please make haste and take off my 
rubbers." Lucy did her best, but her hands were 
benumbed, and she was less dexterous than usuaL 
" What ails you, Lucy 1 your fingers are all thumbs." 

" I should think they would be, mother," said 
little Belle, who had inherited her mother's con- 
•titutional kind-heartedness ; " she had not any 
gloves, and she could not keep her hands under 
her cloak, because she had to take hold of our 
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hands, you know ; and besides, her shoes hare holes 
in them, and her feet are wet." 

'* My dear, if girls will go out with ragged shoes, 
they must expect wet feet. Why did not you change 
your shoes, Lucy V* 

'< I have no others, ma'am." 

** Then pray buy a pair the first time you go 
out ; but, in the mean time, look in my closet ; you 
will find a basket there with half a dozen pairs' 
more or less worn — take them all, if they suit you.** 

" Oh, thank you, ma*am ! May I give a pair to 
mother, Mrs. Ardley ?" 

" What an idea ! Your mother wear my shoes ! 
did you cYer notice my foot, child I" 

^ Yes, nia'am, but mother's is very small too ; 
and noise troubles father so much that a pair of 
light shoes will be a great comfort." 

** Do what you like with them, child, you are 
both welcome to them. But don't let me see you 
with holes in your shoes. If there is anything I 
can't put up with, it is an untidy-looking servant. 
That's just the way," continued Mrs. Ardley, after 
Lucy had gone in quest of the shoes, '' servants 
never provide themselves with walking-shoes, and 
they go spattering about in the wet, and then baric, 
bark all winter — it is too annoying to hear them." 
Poor Lucy, the immediate cause of this denuncia- 
tion, having, before earned, predestined every cent 
of her wages to her mother's necessities, had 
looked with dismay upon her decaying shoes. 
If the generosity with which Mrs. Ardley had lav- 
ished half a dozen pairs of but half-worn delicate 
kid shoes upon Lucy had provided her with a sin« 
gle pair of stout walking-shoes, the child would 

K2 
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hare been saved from much discomfort and suffer- 
ing. But she had not yet learned that it was her 
duty to know the actual condition of her domestics, 
to watch over their health, and, as far as she was 
qualified by superior judgment, to regulate their ex« 
penses. If she had even inquired into Lucy^s, she 
would have been touched with the child's virtue ; 
for Mr& Ardley was far from being an unfeeling 
woman; she was only thoughtless, indolent, and 
self-indulgent Few women are exposed to gla« 
ring vices, but let them beware of the moth and rust 
that consume their virtues. 

The consequence of Lucy's exposure was soon 
apparent in a severe cold. The running up and 
down stairs in the irritated state of her lungs gave 
her pain, and, ignorant as she was of diseases, sad 
forebodings. 

After crawling about for two or three days with 
a burning cheek and short breath, she was laid on 
her bed, and Mrs. Ardley*s physician being sum* 
moned, he pronounced her very ill with inflamma- 
tion of ^e lungs. The virtues of Betsy (Sophy's 
successor) were now called into requisition, and 
they amply atoned for the want of the graces that 
belong to polished service. Like most American 
bred domestics,* she had been accustomed to mul- 
tifarious service. Her talents had been developed 
by a life of exigences. She used her head as 
well as her hands, and, as Lucy found, her heart for 
the direction of both. '^Wlrnt is your mother's 

* We once heard an Engtishwoman, a competent jnd^, aaj 
that the very beat domettica ahe had ever aeen, excepting tha 
Scotch, who did not auipaaa them, were the American female 
domeatica in Boaton. 
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nmnber, Lucy !" asked her kind attendant ; ** Mn. 

Ardley says David shall go for her.*' 

*' Oh, please, Betsy, don't send to mother — she 
cannot come, and it will only make her miserable 
to know that I am sick. I will give yon as little 
trouble as I can — set the drink by my bed — ^that is 
all I want." 

'' It is not the trouble I mind, Lucy, but your 
mother is the fittest person to be with you. Why 
cannot she come 1" Lucy explained the sad toAy, 
and Betsy, brushing ofi* a tear, said, '* You are right 
-—we must not' put another drop in a cup too full 
already. If Mrs. Ardley^ will only allow me time, 
I can do everything for you. Let me see your 
blister." The blister was just opened, when Mrs. 
Axdley's bell rung. " There — I must go — let it be 
till I return." Betsy went down two pairs of stairs 
to Mrs. Ardley's room. " It was Miss Anne rang 
the bell, Betsy — tell Betsy what you want, my 
dear." 

'* Have you seen my dolFs muff, Betsy ?" Betirfr 
had not. «* Just look for it, please, Betsy." 

^' Dolly can wait, I guess — I must go back to 
Lucy's blister." 

" Look first," interposed the mother. '' Miss 
Anne wants to take her doll down Broadway. 
Have you sent David for Lucy's mother ?" Betsy 
explained why tfhe had not. '^ How annoying l** 
resumed Mrs. Ardley ; ^ how is she to be takoi 
care of here T" 

*' Oh, I can manage well enough if the children 
won't ring me down to wait on their babies. 
There's your dolly's muft Anne; and now* if yoa 
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will go up to our sky-parlour, and see poor Lucy's 
blister, you'll be sorry for her." 

*' May I go, mamma ?'' 

** No, my dear, those upper rooms are fneezing 
— ^you will take cold." 

*^ If a sick person can stay in them, it won't hurt 
me just to go in, mamma !" 

'* Servants are accustomed to cold rooms* my 
dear." 

'* But, mamma," insisted the little girl, who was 
sagacious, and not accustomed to blind, submisskm 
in any form, ^ I am sure the servants are part of 
their time in our warm rooms." 

'* You are talking nonsense, Anne." 

*< There is one thing that is not nonsense, mam- 
ma ; I know, if I was a servant, I would not live any- 
where that I could not have a fire when I was 
sick." *' The child is fit to be a mistress," thought 
Betsy as she remounted the stairs, '^ and that's what 
can be said of few." Betsy had just nicely arranged 
her dressing to proceed, when the bell again sound- 
ed. '* There it goes again — ring-a-ding !" she ex- 
claimed. 

*' Oh, please go, Betsy — it ihakes my head snap 
so to hear it when you are staying just for me." 
Thus entreated, Betsy went. 

" Bring me my fur-shoes, Betsy, from the next 
room." The shoes were brought, and Betsy half 
way up stairs, when the bell again rung. " I for- 
got to ask you for my cloak and hat, Betsy, but 3rou 
Bhould have thought yourself." 

" Is there anything else I ought to think of, Mrs. 
Ardley, before I finish the blister !" she asked, as 
she handed in the cloaL 
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'^ Bless me! is not that blister done yet t "Why, 
you began it half an hour ago !" Mrs. Ardley saw 
a cloud gathering on Betsy's brow, and she added, 
*'I know the sick must be taken care of. Give 
Lucy plenty of lemonade, or anything in the house 
she wants." Betsy perceived Mrs. Ardley was 
▼ery bountiful of what cost her neither exertion 
nor sacrifice. Is it surprising that such generosity 
excites little gratitude ? 

Betsy had scarcely reached the top of the stairs 
when the bell again rung most importunately. 
*' Oh, Betsy, 1 entirely forgot that Mr. Ardley 
wishes dinner half an hour earlier than usual — run 
down and tell Ferris. Dear me 1 I gave David 
leave to go out — ^you^ll have the table to set-^ 
please, Betsy — oh, how inconvenient it is to have 
servants getting sick^ — mine always are." 

The next morning Lucy was worse. ** I shall 
never be better, Betsy," she said, " while I have 
such dreadful nights. Mrs. Ferris eomes to bed 
so tipsy, and I loathe her so that I get upon the 
very edge of the bed, and she snores so horribly 
that I cannot close my eyes — but pray, don't tell 
Mrs. Ardley — she knows as well as we do Mrs. 
Ferris drinks, and it will just end in my being sent 
home to my mother, and that I could not bear." 

** So your life is to be lost, and all of us burnt 
up alive, maybe, just because she can tickle their 
palates ; well, it's a comical world !^ 

" If I only might have any little bit of a bed on 
your floor, Betsy !" Betsy explored the house in 
vain for extra servants' bedding. She was, how- 
ever, a woman of expedients. If she had been in 
8 log hut in the western wilderness, she could have 
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contrived something, and so she would not be baf- 
fled in a rich merchant's luxarious establishment in 
the city of New- York. An old sofa-cushion was 
brought from the garret, and various articles of ap- 
parel substituted for pillow and blankets. Betsy 
then put Lucy into her bed, agreeing with her bed- 
fellow, the seamstress, that they would alternately 
occupy the pallet on the floor. Lucy now reaped 
the reward of the kindness she had shown these 
women when they were strangers in the family. 
To her frequent repetitions of '* How kind you are, 
Betsy — ^how much trouble I give you !" Betsy 
would reply, ** Shut up, child — it's contrary to 
Scripture and reason to be * forgetful of good turns.' 
Many a time have your weary little legs run up 
and down stairs to show me where to put or to find 
this or that flddle-de-dee of Mrs. Ardley's— and, after 
all, maybe it was not that, but something else she 
wanted. She often put me in mind of a fellow that 
was laying on to his ox, and screaming haw ! haw ! 
* He is hawing,' said a man, who ached to see the 
poor beast whipped. * Oh, I meant gee I' said the 
fellow." 

In spite of a good physician's advice, and all the 
care her voluntary and most kind nurses could give 
her, Lucy's disease, though abated, continued. 
Two weeks passed away. How long they seemed 
to poor Lucy, who, in addition to the usual pains 
and penalties of sickness^ felt the constant dread 
of adding to her mother's burdens, and the failure 
of the rent-money from her loss of time. *^ Our 
Father in Heaven will not forsake us — mother has 
often said so— and I will try to remember this when 
I feel too bad," thought Lucy ; and with such reflec- 
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tions she calmed her beating pulse. " Is that little 
patient of yours never to get well, doctor t" asked 
Mr. Ardley one morning, when the physician came 
into the breakfast-room. 

*' I cannot answer for it, unless she can have a 
room with a fire in it." 

'^ Bless me, is she in a cold room all this time ? — 
Mrs- Ardley, my dear, how is that?" 

" You know, Mr. Ardley, the servants' rooms 
have no fireplaces, and she could not have a room 
with one without turning out one of the family." 

'^ Would she not be better off at home, doctor, 
even if her family are poor, than in a damp, cold 
atmosphere T — it must be bad for inflamed lungs." 

'^ It is, undoubtedly ; and if the child has a home 
and a mother, as the day is fine and mild, I should 
advise her being sent there at once." 

So the carriage was ordered ; Lucy's wages paid 
without any deductimi for loss of time ; a basket 
with medicines, and another with provisions, put up 
for her, and Betsy permitted to attend her home. 
As the carriage drove off, ^That's a very good 
little girl !" said Mrs. Ardley ; " I hope she will re- 
cover ; but, if she does not, what a comfort it will 
be to think we have done our duty by her ?" 

" I hope the poor child has not suffered from the 
cold room ; you should have thought of that, Anne." 

** My dear, how can I think of everything 1" 

" I am more dissatisfied with myself than with 
you at this moment, Anne. I see that it is a shock- 
ing neglect of our duty for people of our condition 
not to provide for the comfort, no, the actual wants 
of those they employ. I do not wonder servants 
are always ready to change their places, hoping 
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for something better, no doubt. If I lire another 
year, those upper rooms shall be made comforta- 
ble r 

The tiresome domestic perplexities, even poor 
Lucy's illness, might have been avoided by proper 
qualifications and due attention on the part of Mrs. 
Ardley. There was not in her case, nor do we be- 
lieve there often is any want of indulgence or lib- 
erality to be complained of. We hope we shall 
not be accused of imputing all the blame to the 
mistress, because it is our ungracious task to illus- 
trate her shortcomings. We know that the gener- 
al low character of domestics and their perfect in- 
dependence involves the mistress of a family in 
much inevitable perplexity. But the fault is not 
all the domestic's. We believe the difficulty would 
be materially lessened if young women were edu- 
cated for their household duties, and if they carried 
into their relation to>heir domestics the right spirit ; 
if they regarded them as their ^unfortunate friends," 
whom it was their religious duty to instruct, to 
•enlighten, to improve, to make better and happier. 
It has been well said, that, when domestic economy 
was perfected, there would be no need of politicid 
economy. We would venture further, and say, that 
when our family communities are perfectly organ- 
ized the Millennium will have come. Will it 
sooner? 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

TBE SCENE CHAKOBt. 

'' Wbatsobtbr is bronght upon thee, take cheer- 
fuDy, and be patient when thou art changed to a 
low estate,** was an admonition perfectly illustrated 
by Lucy's mother. " Lucy's folks an't erery-day 
folks,** said Betsy, when she returned, to her friend 
the seamstress. ** I found Lucy's mother in a little 
back room, as clean as hands could make it, sitting 
oyer a few coals, sewing away for dear life, and 
two bright slips of girls beside her. Sl^e turned 
deadly pale when I brought Lucy in, and the girls 
screamed out. ' Don*t be frightened, dear mother,' 
said Lucy, in her quiet way ; * I have been sick, but 
I am getting better.' Her mother drew a cot near 
the fire, and we laid Lucy on it I saw the poor 
woman was all of a nerve, but pretty soon she 
kissed her child, and said, * It'e a blessing to see 
you, any how, Lucy.' Then I heard a slender little 
iroice, and I turned round and saw * our Jemnde,^ 
you know, bolstered up in a basket-cradle. An 
angeVs face he has on his crooked body. He 
begged to have his cradle drawn close to her bed, 
and then he took her hand, and kissed it over and 
over, and said, * Oh, how glad I should be, if I was 
not so sorry to see you sick, Lucy ; and now you 
will stay at home, and it won't be your duty to go 
when you can't go, Lucy,' and so on. I declare, it 

L 
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made me feel weak in the joints to hear him ; so I 
sat down, and ' took an observation,' as the sailors 
say. The father lay in bed with his eyes open, 
but his wife said he did hot know anything ; he had 
had a paralytic stroke since Lucy was at home^ 
They're sort o' and sort o' not poor folks ; in respect 
to this world, poor as the young ravens ; but, in re- 
spect to furniture for t'other, forehanded ! Hut soul 
and body must be kept together, and, if you'll join 
me, we'll send a load of wood just for love to Lucy 
— ^they'll feel better to take it so than as charity 
from rich folks — to be sure, them that takes can't 
enjoy themselves so much as them that gives ; bui 
that's Scripture law, and we can't help it." 

As our business is with Lucy's domestic service, 
we must pass over the interval spent at home. The 
energies of youth and good nursing soon restored 
her^ and, through the good offices of Charles Lovett's 
modier, she obtained a place at a Mrs. Simson's, 
Mrs. Lovett's next-door neighbour. Mrs. Lovett 
would herself gladly have taken her, but she had 
just then cast upon her charities a desolate German 
girl, who, on account of her utter ignorance of our 
language, was unable to obtain a good place. 

<* As soon as Annet has learned English, auid 
learned our ways, she will do well enough," said 
kind Mrs. Lovett ; *' and, in the mean time, I caa 
make out with her better than others, for I am not 
particular.'* Never was woman less particular in 
her requisitions from others, nor more exact in the 
performance of every duty of humanity, than Mrs. 
Lovett« She was too intent on her own perform* 
ances to watch over her neighbours,, and she knew 
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nothing more of the Simsons than that they were 
what are called respectable people. 

Lucy's new mistress was from one of the East- 
em states. Her husband was a thriving mechanic, 
and she was, in her little sphere, an '' ambitious 
Woman," what is called, in vulgar parlance, among 
country housewives, a driver. She had certain 
aims in life— ^the first was riches ; the second that 
her children should rise far above .their parents' 
level. She well understood the means of achieving 
the jSrst — the second is somewhat more difficult. 
Aurelia, her eldest girl, was eighteen, with full 
dark eyes, white teeth, and a profusion of brown 
hair, Uiat was dangling in half a quire of curl- 
papers in the morning and depending from half a 
dozen combs in the evening. She had, moreover, 
a fair, pale complexion, and a very slight person, 
the result of indolence, indulgence, and misman- 
agement. These attributes were valued by herself 
and her mother as giving her what they called *' a 
genteel look." Alas for such gentility ! Mrs. Sim- 
son, reckoning an exemption from manual labour 
as the^r^^ requisite for a lady (that charmed word), 
permitted Miss Aurelia to dawdle about all the 
morning in a greasy black silk, with a novel, or a 
bit of soiled muslin embroidery in her hand, while 
she was in the kitchen overworking herself and her 
handmaid Lucy. 

Lucy was maid of all work. She rose early and 
worked late, it being an oft-repeated aphorism of 
Mrs* Simson, that *^ young help should be up be- 
times." The natural corollary from these premises 
would seem to be, that '^ young help should go to 
bed betimes •" Not so reasoned Dame Simson. 
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*<Toiuig help," she said, <^ should sew evenings 
to make up for not turning off heavy work," that is, 
should make up in time for defect of force. 

" I understood you hired for washing," said Lucy, 
the first time she saw preparation for those domes- 
tic orgies, that were said by a wit to have been in- 
stituted to celebrate Job's birthday — ^the day he 
cursed. 

** Did I say so T Well, I meant I hired when I did 
not keep help ; but I don't calculate to pay monthly 
wages, and six shillings a day for washing — six 
shillings is six shillikigs — you can't complain, child, 
for I take the brunt of it." Lucy did not complain ; 
but, as she toiled through the too heavy burden im- 
posed, she looked back with regret to Mrs. Ardley's 
*'odds and ends,'* and even to the never-ending 
trifles of vexing Mrs. Broadson. 

When the washing was ended, the accessories 
fell to Lucy's share — the starching, hanging out, 
bringing in, sprinkling, and folding. " The heft 
of the ironing I shall do myself," said Mrs. Sim- 
son ; '* you'll have nothing to do to-day, Lucy, but 
make the beds, and sweep down the chambers, and 
hang over the dinner, and smooth off the light things 
while the pot is boiling. Oh, 4on't forget, though, 
to rub over the knives, for he* is particular about 
clean knives." 

Any further directions were interrupted by a call 
firom the stairs. " Ma, ma'n't Lucy finish sweeping 
off the walk — I sha^n't be ready for dancing-school." 

"Yes, Julius — run and do it, Lucy, quick — ^if 

* We do not know why so many good wives designate their 
knabonda by the prononna he and km. It may be mm a tniw- 
mittad feeling of their aupremacy. 
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he comes home and finds it not done, hell find fault 
with Julius — I don't know how I am ever to make 
a gentleman of Jule if he sets him about such jobs.^ 
Another scream from the stairs, and a request that 
•* Ma" would send Lucy to do up the parlour, for 
Miss Aurelia expected Mr. Smith to call. Mr. 
Smith was a young sprig of the law from the coun- 
try, of whom Miss Aurelia flattered herself she had 
made a conquest at her dancing-master's public 
the preceding evening. The mother answered in 
the affirmative. " Be spry," she said to Lucy, " and 
make a fire in the grate, and polish the brasses, 
and dust off the shades over the flowers, and reel 
the sofy up to the fire. Aurely is very pa'ticular 
when she expects her beaux — and if Mr. Smith 
should stay to dinner, fix the dinner-table just as 
they fix it at Miss Ardley's ; and I expect you won't 
eat with us, Lucy, because Aurely has feelings 
about such things." 

Lucy had feelings too, but not about ^ such 
things." Her mother had early taught her that 
feelings were given to quicken the affections and 
awaken the sympathies, and not to feed pride, 
vanity, and selfishness. Her feelings were no way 
affected by sitting or not sitting at Mrs. Simson's 
table. " Your respectability must come from your 
own character and deportment, my child, and not 
from the place you occupy," her mother had said ; 
and Lucy, in her short experience, had seen vul- 
garity at a gentleman's table, and witnessed refine- 
ment in the lowest seat of the household. 

Lucy had ^^ feelings ^^ and once every day they 
were called forth by her friend Charles Lovett, 
who brought, her tidings from home, which he al- 

L2 
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ways gave, witli some kind word to boot, wben he 
delivered the family supply of bread. It had been 
Mrs. Simson's custom to send to the bakehouse in 
order to avail herself ^ of a customary deduction in 
the price of a certain number of loaves ; but, since 
Lucy had lived with her, Charles Lovett had volun* 
teered to serve her at the door without an additional 
charge — an offer extremely puzzling to Dame Sim- 
son, who understood little of those considerations 
that cannot be represented by dollars and cents. 

The day before Lucy's first month was up, Mrs. 
Simson said to her, *' I see your ears are bored, 
Lucy, why don't you wear esM^-rings ?" 

'* My mother bored them when I was a veiy 
litde girl, to — to please my father." 

" Then you have, worn them ?" 

*' Yes ; my father never liked to see me without 
them — so I always wore them at home." 

** They are dreadful pretty things, I think ; don't 
you, LucyP 

*' Yes, ma'am ; but I think, as mother says, they 
would look prettier if there was any use in them." 

'' Use or no use, you would look a deal hand- 
somer for them — ^your face is the right shape, and 
your neck rather long — you raly want 'em. What 
have you done with yours T' 

^< Mother disposed of them," replied Lucy, and 
she was leaving the room to avoid telling the why 
and wherefcffe. 

" Stop, Lucy — did you ever take notice of Au- 
rely's ear-rings, with red drops f ' Lucy had seen 
them* ^ Well, here they are — just as good as new 
—only one stone is gone ana one hinge broke. 
They might be repaired for a trifle-^they cost four 
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dolIars-^Aurely has got two other pairs, and so she 
has handed them over to me. To oblige you, 
Lucy, 111 let them go at half price.** 

** Thank you — I do not want them.** 

** Don't want them ! I know what that means ; 
well, rather than you should be disappointed, you 
shall have them for one dollar! it won't be like 
laying out money. You can take them towards 
your wages." 

<' I cannot take them at any price. My mother 
has occasion for every penny I earn." 

Thus answered, Mrs. Simson was not ashamed 
Still to urge ; and finally, when she despaired of put- 
ting olS* her foolish girPs broken finery, she mumbled 
over something of girls not fifteen asking four dol- 
lars in cash a month ; and, if she paid at that rate, 
she should look out for somebody that could earn 
it ; and a deal of stujOf that made poor Lucy feel 
very uncomfortable. Mrs. Simson, however, un- 
derstood her own interests too well to part with so 
faithful and capable a girl, and Lucy went on in 
her second month's service. ^ You can't find it 
pleasant there,** said her piother ; ** Mrs. Simson 
18 a vulgar, hard woman ; but patience is a great 
help, and in some respects she is a desirable per- 
son with whom to serve a short apprenticeship. 
She is a thorough worker. With her you are every 
day qualifying yourself for the future. Your work 
at Mrs. Ardley*8 was quite as wearing, and her 
'odds and ends' would never have fitted you to 
conduct business yourself. Go on, my dear ohildt 
cheerfully. The future has always a harvest in 
store for Uiose who diligently improve the present.** 
As some plants grow stronger exposed to winds and 
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coldy 80 Mrs. Lee's resolution had strengthened in 
keen adversity. 

Lucy's labours were interrupted by a summons 
home. Her father was dead. The events that 
are appointed alike to all seldom pass without 
awakening sympathy. No poor widow could be 
more lonely than was Mrs. Lee ; but she found 
friends among those who bore it steadily in mind 
that *' to do good and to communicate is an accept- 
able sacrifice." 

*' Charlie," said Mrs. Lovett, bustling in a few 
minutes after Lucy had got home, " Charlie would 
not give me a minute's peace till I came over to see 
how you all were — and so forth." 

The and so forth, afterward explained with an 
awkwardness that had the quality of inward grace, 
meant, that, at Charles's instigation, seconded by her 
own generous heart, and authorized by heir hus- 
band, she came to offer to defray the expenses of 
a decent funeral. 

Mrs. Lee had calmly supported herself till that 
moment; but such kindness from persons almost 
strangers to her, such a tribute of respect to her 
and her little ones in their very low estate, over- 
came her, and she burst into tears. As soon as 
she could regain her composure, and express her 
gratitude in words, she communicated, with the 
confidence that such kindness deserved, the precise 
state of her affairs. She had a watch which had 
been given to her husband by his mother. It had 
once been very valuable, and now, though oldfash- 
ioned, if Mr. Lovett could obtain a just price for it, 
she should be able to meet the expenses of the 
funeral. She did not tell how tenaciously, through 
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9Ai iiheir clamorous necessities, her husband had re- 
taiiied this memorial of his mother-^how, amid 
the ruin of every just principle, and every other 
pure and holy sentiment, that affection, which is 
truly our Jlrst love and our last, had clung to him. 
Neither did she communicate to any one but Lucy, 
the sharer of all her thoughts, the weakness that 
had assaulted her noble mind. ** For a little while 
I did feel, Lucy,*' she said, ** as if I could not part 
with that watch — ^it is the last relic of our better 
days, and a secret wish has lurked with me to have 
something to show the children in future, as a proof 
of what their grandparents were. So our little 
pride and vanity will stick to us, Lucy ! So incon- 
sistent are our foolish habits vrith our principles. 
It has been my desire to conform your minds to 
your situation, to make you realize that all honour 
and happiness was in your own souls, and not in 
anything outward ; and I might have spoiled it all 
by turning your eyes back to what your parents 
were, instead of directing them forward to what 
you should be !" 

But we are lingering with Lucy's mother when 
our business is with far less interesting people. 
** Mourning is very expen^wa," said Mrs. Simson, 
when Lucy returned to her work in her usual dress ; 
'* I conclude your mother don't feel as if she could 
put you all fully into it at once T 

«* No, ma'am." 

** That's well^ — ^I like to see folks prudent, and 
to help 'em to be so. I've got a bombasin that I 
had for my best when mother died, and it was made 
over for Aurely when the baby died. I calculate 
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it will answer your purpose very well for Sabbath 
days and so forth — go get it, Aurely," 

Aurelia did not know where it wasw *' She be- 
lieved she had tucked it in the rag-bag." 

Her mother uttered a philippic upon her waste- 
fulness, and bidding her " hiint it vp," the gown, 
torn, frayed, and rusty, was soon produced. ** It 
don't look very smart, to be sure," said Mrs. Sim- 
son, evidently taken aback by its forlorn appear- 
ance ; " but when it's sponged, and turned, and made 
over — ^I'U allow you time to do it pf evenings — it will 
make quite a scrumptious dress — that is, consider- 
ing it sha'n't cost you more than a dollar and a 
half-— only think of getting a bombasin for a dollar 
and a half!" 

" I am not going to wear mourning at all, Mrs. 
Simson." 

*< Possible !" exclaimed Mrs. Simson, holding 
np both her hands, '^ nor your ma neither f 

'^ Yes, my mother will wear it, but not the chil- 
dren." 

Lucy^s manner was so quiet and decided, that 
Dame Simson's hopes of turning the penny van- 
ished; but suppress her spleen she could not. 
•* Well," she said, " every one to their notion ; but 
I think, if I was ever so put to it, I should find a 
way to get mourning when my folks died, especially 
where it was as it was ; it looks pa'ticular and want- 
ing of respect to go without it — looks is looks J^ 

Lucy would have borne this innuendo in silence 
if she alone had been concerned ; but her mother^s 
part in it made the blood mount to her cheeks, and 
she said, '* My mother's rule is to show your re- 
spect by doing your duty to the living ; and, after- 
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ixrard, those that form wrong judgments by looks 
must — " she checked her resentment and stopped. 

^' Must what t you may as well out with it." 

*' Must answer for it themselves, Mrs. Simson." 

** Ma," interposed Miss Aurelia, ** how can you 
let your help be so impudent to you ?" 

Master Julius stood by, and taking a different 
view of the case, said, ** If ma is sarcy to her help, 
she must expect her help to be sarcy to her." 

But we are tired (we are sure our readers mnst 
be) of detailing the petty abuses of a griping, vul- 
gar mistress. Lucy endured them patiently for 
some months, and till Mrs. Simson became impatient 
of regularly paying the four dollars, instead of put- 
ting off, in part payment, some useless thing that 
gave her the agreeable feeling of having got a bar^ 
gain out of the person on whom she imposed: 

It happened, not half an hour after Lucy had re- 
ceived her warning to look for another place, that 
Charles Lovett, while delivering the bread, said, 
*' Mother has found a capital place for Annet, and 
she leaves us next week." 

" And I leave here next week.'' Charles snapped 
his fingers, but said never a word. A few minutes 
afterward Mrs. Lovett sent for Lucy, and engaged 
her to supply Annet's place. 
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CHAPTER Xm, 

Charlie's mother. 



Mb 



[rs. Lovbtt, in point of fortune and station, was 
on an equal footing with her neighbour. Her hus- 
band was a prosperous baker, with seven sons, 
healthy, noisy, good-humoured boys, our friend 
Charles, now a lad of seventeen, being the oldest. 
A person suddenly transported from the depths of 
the \^inter of an arctic region to a land of soft airs, 
verdure, fruits, and flowers, could not have felt a 
greater change than did Lucy in her translation 
from her dreary existence at Dame Simson's to the 
atmosphere of affection and kindness that Mrs. 
Lovett breathed around her. These two women 
possessed the same external means ; the cupidity 
and selfishness of the one made a moral waste 
around her-^the good sense, afTectionateness, and 
sweet temper of the other operated like those 
blessed fountains well called '* diamonds of tfav 
desert," that minister to the life and beauty or 
everything within their reach. 

If Mrs. Lovett had some defects which impaired 
the effect of her virtues, or rather diminished th9 
amount of good she might have produced, we do 
not care to analyze them. It seems unreasonable 
to demand an exact arrangement of rich, spontane" 
ous productions. We therefore prefer giving a 
glimpse of her home ; a day there might stand foi 
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a year, as her kindness was inexhaustible, having 
no measure but the never-ending wants of her fel- 
low-creatures. 

Lovett's business made it necessary for him to 
be in his bakehouse before light, and Charles, at 
the peep of dawn, was off in the bread-cart The 
morning was yet dim when Lovett came in from 
his bakehouse, and fpund his wife kindling the 
kitchen fire. "Mother!" he exclaimed, '*why 
don't you call up your boys to do that ?" 

•♦ Oh, I like to do it now and then myself." 

*• Yes ; but your now and then is about every 
morning — ^it's the boys' business." 

" They went out skating last evening, yon know, 
and it*s their nature to love to sleep in the mom- 

ing." 

*' Have a care, mother ; l;)oys' natures must not 

be humoured too much. Where is Lucy ? Why 

is not she helping you ?" 

^'Oh, you know she had Jemmie here to spend 
the day yesterday, and she and Charlie drew him 
home in the evening, and she went to bed late and 
tired. Besides, poor thing, she has got a pain in 
her breast working so hard next door — down late 
and up early, and it will take a good deal of rest* 
ing to bring her quite right again." 

** Well, she has reason to bless her stars she has 
got into hands that give rest to everything but them- 
selves. What upon earth is that noise ? A cock 
crowing up stairs !" 

Mrs. Lovett laughed. ** It's only Sammy's ban« 
tarn ! He begged me to let him take him up stairs 
to wake the boys up this morning ; I thought I 
would ifidulge him jdk onoe." 

M 
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'* Once ! If s well it takes a power of spoiling 
to spoil good boys.** Loveti hit the truth, though 
he did not precisely state it. Indulgence loses 
much of its vitiating effect where good feelings are 
kept in constant exercise by pure examples and 
warm affections. *^ Come, Sam ! John ! Bob !" 
cried Mr. Lovett, going to the stairs, '* get up and 
help your mother. Bring down your bantam, Sam 
— he'll wake Lucy I" 

Lucy at this moment was coming down stairs, 
and she said, smiling, she *' wished he'd waked 
her sooner/* 

" Soon enough, my child, soon enough. Mothet, 
now Lucy is up to help you, TU tell you what I 
stepped in for. There was a poor German came 
into the bakehouse last night for employment, and 
Charlie made out to talk with him enough to find 
out he had been looking since he landed, a week 
ago, in vain for work. He is a very respectable- 
looking man, and tells a sad story about the starv- 
ing stat^ of his old parents at hom&, for whom he 
hopes to provide a place in our country — ^" 

'^ Did Charlie," interrupted Mrs. Lovett, << find 
out all that ? Well, he did not take all that pains to 
teach Annet for nothing." 

'* No, mother, a kind turn is seldom throwa 
bway. But I was going to say, that as this poor 
fellow has nowhere to go to breakfast, I thought, if 
you were willing, I would ask him in ?" 

'* Certainly — I should like it. You know I have 
rather a fancy for Qermans. Lucy, clap down 
some sausages ; he has been so long fasting he*U 
want something warming. Make a good cup of 
tea» Lucy ; it will be relishing to him — ^poor fel- 
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low !*' Lucy did all she was bidden, and would 
fain have done more. A portion of her work had 
been omitted in consequence of Jemmie's visit the 
preceding day, and she set about rubbing the 
knives. " That will do, Lucy," said Mrs. Lovett ; 
** they are clean, never mind the polishing ; put the 
brightest by father's plate and that poor fellow's. 
I'll see to the sausages, and fry the cakes ; it's bad 
work for your eyes. You run and set the table, 
and clap on an end, so that German need not feel as 
if he crowded us." 

" The cloth is rather spotted — ^shall I put a clean 
one on, Mrs. Lovett V* 

'* No, never mind ; it makes the washes too heavy 
for Dinah to have clean table-linen every day. Set 
the plates round so as to humour the spots. You 
say they only dirty one cloth a week next door. I 
should think the Millennium had come if that hap- 
pened with my boys. They never will learn such 
neatness !" 

*' It is a good lesson to learn," thought Lucy, 
but learned ne^t door at too great an expense of 
thumps on the head, raps over the hand, and ach- 
ing hearts. Mr. Lovett now came in to say the 
stranger was ashamed to accept their hospitality. 
He had not been shaven for a week, and was not 
willing to appear before the women in that condi- 
tion. 

" Ohf'' said Mrs. Lovett, ever ready to sacrifice 
herself to the simplest act of kindness, '* oh, never 
mind, let him just step into our bedroom and shave 
— ^take him round the other way. Lucy, run in, 
and clear up, and tuck away !" This was done, and 
well done in a minute, and no one can question 
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I^ucy's faculties who has seen *' mother's room,** ia 
a house where there are half a dozeu boys, a baby, 
and a '' never mind !*' mothet. The Lovetts* hos- 
pitality was the first ray of kindness that had fallen 
on the poor stranger since he had reached our 
shore, whither he had come full of hope as the 
pioneer of starving friends at home. In Charles's 
absence not one of the family could speak an intel- 
ligible word to him ; but each, eagerly offering some 
kindness, employed a language as universal as hu- 
man feelings. Bobby set his favourite cat on the 
stranger's knee, and the baby, sitting on Lucy*s lap, 
snatched from her plate a ** buckwheat'' and offered 
it to him. ** Willie, dear !" exclaimed Lucy, re- 
pressing his hand, ** you are dripping the molasses 
all over the cloth." A tear of pleasure started into 
the mother's eye. " Never mind, Lucy !" she said ; 
*' dear little fellow, how strange he should enter 
into his feelings !" 

*' Mother 1" cried out one of the little bo3rs, ^ do 
see Bob and puss drinking milk out of the same 
cup !" The mother reproved Bobby, but, joining 
in the general laugh, the reproof was neutralized. 

^ You need not all laugh at me," retorted Bobby, 
^ for Sam lets his dog eat out of his plate." 

'' But not when he does," interposed Lucy. 
. ^ No, but he lets Jerry Bantam pick the corns 
off his lips, and I am sure my pussy's mouth is as 
clean as Jerry's — ^you need not laugh so, mother, 
it's cleaner than baby's was yesteiday when you 
kissed it, and said you did not mind such a sweet 
little fellow's dirt." 

'« Oh, Bob ! I guess not.*' 

" Well, if you did not say so, mother, you did 
not mind it " 
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** Then Pll punish myself by not kissing you for 
s week to come." 

*' Oh, no, no, mother ! please give me one kiss 
now." Mother refused, and Bob, a dauntless little 
rogue, jumped up behind her chair, encircled her 
neck with his arms, and kissed her chin, cheeks, 
and forehead, leaving an impress of molasses 
wherever his lips touched. There was a general 
shout round the table at Bob's victory. Lucy 
quietly handed Mrs. Lovett a wet napkin; the 
stains were effaced, and the breakfast being over, 
the family proceeded to the business of the day. 
Mrs. Lovett had an energy and steadfastness in 
the pursuit of her children's improvement, that, 
if we did not every day see new and strange com- 
binations in individual character, would have seem- 
ed incompatible with the habits of general indul- 
gence we have depicted. A portion of her power 
was undoubtedly wasted ; but her imperfections 
were accompanied by such perfect disinterested- 
ness and generosity, that all sense of the infirmity 
was lost in love and gratitude. 

" Bring your book, John,** she said, ^ and let 
me be sure you have learned your lesson. Yon 
were all agog about the skating last night. Lucy, 
just hear Sam in Colbum. Oh, never mind ! if 
you are getting Charlie's breakfast — that's right, 
dear — keep the sausage hot for him, but you need 
not spread that clean napkin over the cloth — 
Charlie is used to taking it as he can get it." 

" He never finds fault, Mrs. Lovett, but he likes 
it nice. Dinah don't mind washing a napkin more 
for him — she says Charlie's clothes wash easy."* 

* It is acoxnmonflupentition among that mach<«iidmiogelMt 

M2 
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'< Charlie gets the blind side of every one in 
the house ; but go on your own way, Lucy. Bless 
ine I when did you scour that knife and fork. It 
must be confessed, you have profited by living next 
door. Such a body as Mrs. Simson has her uses 
for those who know how to catch the good and 
leave the bad." 

" The bad was so disagreeable, Mrs. Lovett, yott 
could not catch it." Lucy was right. It is the 
faults of the good and loveable that we are in dan- 
ger of imbibing. 

John had finished his recitation in that charming 
school-book — charming alike to teacher and learner 
— ^** Popular Lessons," and was now in eager pur- 
suit of his slate. *' Have you seen it, mother V* 
he asked. 

«« No — ^how is that, Sam — seven times seven is 
fifty — ^think again — Lucy, dear, just set the baby 
down and look for John's slate." 

"Oh, mother! Miss Selden said I most not 
come to school again without strings in both my 
shoes." 

" Lu^, dear, run into the bedroom and look for 
a piece of galloon — fit is in the upper drawer, or 
the under, or on the table — oh, perhaps in my piece 
basket." Alas for the chace through that labyri^th. 

" Oh, Lucy, please to find my cap— blame it ! 
it's always gone.'^ 

^ Find it yourself, Bob~-donH call on Lucy for 
everything." 

the washwomen, that good-natured peo]}le*8 clothet " wofh easy J* 
There is philosophy in this. What a pity a moral power should 
be wasted which is a more certain ligntener o€ labour than th0 
Beat pfttflot washing>ia»chin« ev«r cootxiT^d. 
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**Buty mother, Lucy always can find eTei]rthingt 
and I always canU." And so it proved. Lucy, 
with infinite sweetness, found and arranged all thai 
was wanted, and the happy little troop issued from 
the street-door and were bounding away, when 
their mother called after them, ^' John ! Sammy ! 
here, for mercy's sake ! John , you must take a bot- 
tle of wine to poor old Bretti." 

" Mother ! — clear to Reed-street !" 

*^ Not if you do not choose, sir," replied his 
mother, sternly, for she could manifest displeasure 
when her children failed in an act of kindness. 

" Do give it to me, mother — ^I do choose, only 
it's such a horrid long way down there." 

"No. Charlie will take it by-and-by. The 
way should never «eem horrid long when we go to 
do a kindness." 

** Well, I don't see what he wants wine for^-you 
and father never drink wine.'& 

'^ The doctor has ordered it for him, John. Now, 
my boy, you are conscious you have done wrong, 
and are trying to find some reason for it. Sammy, 
take this book to Sarah Martin." 

'* Has the doctor ordered a hook to cure Sarah 
Martin's lame foot, mother 1" asked Sam, laughing. 

^\ I don't know as to that, Sam, but I know it's 
what they call an 'easing medicine' for all dis- 
eases that are not too bad to admit of using it^— ah, 
Charlie ! good-morning to you. Your breakfast is 
all ready, and Lucy ready to bake yoi^ cakes." 

"That's firstrate, mother." Never did break* 
fast meet a keener appetite to do it justice, an ap- 
petite prepared by long exercise in the morning 
air, and stimulated by good food, arranged by " neat* 
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lianded** Lucy, wbo, while performing various other 
miscellaneous offices, was baking the cakes, filling 
his cup, and throwing in kind words and smiles. 
A spoiled favourite of fortune (so called), rising 
from the distasteful luxuries of a twelve o'clock 
breakfast, might have envied our baker's boy ! 

" Oh, naother," asked Charles, " has father de- 
cided about the ticket for the lectures ?" 

" Yes ; at least he left it to me, as he always 
does, and I am determined to go, provided Mr. 
What-ye-call-him says that a family-ticket will 
admit Lucy." 

** To be sure it will — is she not one of the fam- 
Uyf 

" There are few," said Lucy, slightly blushing, 
•• that consider help so." 

*' Then they are fools, Lucy , besides being geese 
—but, in order to be certain, besides being sure, I 
called on Mr. ' What-yp-call*him,' mother's name, 

20U know, for all mankind, besides a part of woman- 
ind, and asked him, and he said any one that lived 
with us was one of the family." 

<* But be honest, Charles — did you tell him I was 
your mother's help!" 

" No— why should I, any more than that mother 
was your help — ^no disparagement to you, Lucy ; 
but I think mother is the greatest help we have in 
this family." 

<• If help means aiding eversr one, and more 
kindly than any one else ever did, I think she is 
the best help in the world, Charles." 

'' Oh, Lucy and Charlie — ^go about your business 
~^you are turning my head !" 
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CHilPTER XIV. 

"call again !" 

Mrs. Lbb received a proposition from Bome 
friends in the village where she had spent her 
youth, that induced her at once to renounce her 
wearisome life in town and return there. She was 
to preside over the family of an old pair^ whose 
some dozen children were married and dispersed* 
She was permitted to bring Jemmie with her, and 
advantageous situations were offered for her two 
little girls. Lucy, it was decided, should be left 
with Mrs. Lovett, and Lucy determined to conse- 
crate her future earnings to Jemmie. This poor 
little fellow's heart was almost broken at parting 
with his sister. Without the extravagance of Rous- 
seau's lover, he divided the world into two parts, 
'^ where she was and where she was not !" 

Lucy continued through the year at Mrs. Lov- * 
ett's, reminded by nothing but the regular receipt 
of her wages that she was at service. At the ex- 
piration of that time a sad change occurred. Mr. 
Lovett suddenly determined to reinove to Ohio. 
He was the proprietor of- land there, which was 
now promising to become very valuable, and both 
he and his wife expected, from a removal to that 
fine new country, physical and moral benefit to 
their children. The well-established bakehouse 
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was to be retained, and Charles, perfectly qualified 
for the business, was left to conduct it. After 
much deliberation, decision, and reconsideration, it 
was settled that Lucy should remain in the city — 
this was strenuously urged by Charles, and rather 
favoured by herself. A place had offered at Mrs. 
HartelPs, where she might earn, with very light 
labour, seven dollars a month. This money would 
enable her to put some favourite plans for Jemmie 
into eitecution, *' and any time, if she chose," as 
Charles said and reiterated, lest the argument 
should not prevail, ** she might go to her mother." 
•* Well, my children," said Mrs. Lovett, at the con- 
clusion of their deliberations, " if one must stay, I 
had rather the other should too. You will be a 
brother to Lucy, Charles, and you will be a sister 
to him, Lucy f They both promised. Did the 
thought of ever being anything nearer enter their 
young hearts ? We shall see. 

We are obliged to omit some of the most inter- 
esting scenes in Lucy's life — the parting from 
the Lovetts and her closing, for the last time, 
those doors, that, as she turned their bolts, she 
thought had never been closed against any claim 
to hospitality or kindness of any sort, and the first 
depression of her mercury at the chill atmosphere* 
of a new service-place . 

She went to Mrs. Hartell's in the morning, and, 
on inquiring for the lady, was told she was neVer 
visible till eleven ; but that she could see '' Miss 
Ad^le." Miss Ad^le proved to be the nurse, a 
Frenchwoman of a certain age, who lost no time 
in acquainting Lucy with the duties of her new 
place and its advantages* Her inaugural discourse 
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we shall repeat, merely taking the liberty to trans- 
late the French she. interspersed, and mend her 
broken English. 

" A very pretty position you will have here, my 
dear, if you do everything — very quick, and very 
well. It is very necessary you should never forget 
you are to be grateful to me for it — for Mrs. Kar- 
tell, my dear, would never know that you was bom 
if I had not made the discovery." Lucy smiled. 
" 'Tis very true, my dear — we had one Bridget here 
— very low Irish person, but very good judge of 
character-^she admired me very much — she spoke 
well of you — your needlework, and so forth — ^par- 
ticularly she said you was very humble, which is 
very pretty quality in young person — ^young person 
should always look up, and so forth, to those that 
are very little older — as I am than you." 

" Adele ! Ad61e !" shouted one of the little girls, 
*' you look full old enough to be her mother." 

•* C*est *que j'ai la dignit6 d'un Age m<3r — mais, 
mademoiselle, vous ne devez parler que Francois. 
That is because I have the dignity belonging to 
ripe years — but, misSf you ought to speak only 
Frenchr 

** So you always say when you don*t want us to 
be understood — I hate French, and I never will 
speak it wheii I don't choose — papa says I need 
not." 

*' Mais votre maman, ma'chere mademoiselle, 
elle dit tout au contraire. But your. mamma, miss^ 
says quite the contrary.^ 

*' Oh, well, 1 mind papa when I like, and mamma 
when I like." 

'* That is the way, I assure you," said Ad^Ie 
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to Lucy, making, like most foreign obeervers, a gen- 
eral inference from her individual experience, 
" with all American children — there h no govern* 
ment i)l this country nowhere — the people do as 
they please, and the very little children do as they 
please. Ton will have the very great advantage 
to eat with me." 

** Great advantage, indeed !'' interposed again 
the aforesaid young speaker. '* Ad61e will take the 
best, and leave you the rest — that was the way she 
served little Judy Phealan.'* 

*< Mademoiselle Ophelia, vous Stes tr6s desagre- 
&ble ce matin ; je me plaindrai de vous ^ votre ma- 
man. Miss Ophelia, you are very disagreeable this 
morning ; I will complain of you to your mother," 

" And mamma will complain to me, and I will 
complain to papa, and papa will complain back to 
mamma,'* retorted the little girl, laughing. 

*< I wish you to pay no attention to miss, because 
her mamma wishes her to say nothing in English, 
and it is as if she spoke not a word." 

" Then you need not answer what I say, Ad^le.'* 
Ad61e muttered a " Mon Dieu T' between her 
teeth, and proceeded : " You will keep our room 
very nice — ^I like very pretty order.'* 

*' Yes, when you have others to take the trouble 
of it, Ad61e.'' 

^ Sacre I And in very hot days I wish you to 
walk out with the young ladies, because it is very 
disfavourable to my health." 

" And your complexion, Ad61e— dont you re- 
member the day your colour ran down on to your 
frill?" 

Ad61e'8 colour now at least wad natural. '* It i» 
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impossible^'' she continued, *< when Miss Ophelia 
is here to tell you all ; but you will do everything 
as I wish. You must ask always my direction, for 
Mrs. Kartell is very delicate— all American ladies 
are very delicate, you know — and she wishes not 
to be troubled." A slatternly girl now appeared 
with the nurse's breakfast ; Ad61e inquired why it 
was not brought by Monsieur Achille, the waiter. 

"For a very good reason," replied the girl, 
chuckling, '* Mr. Kartell has turned Monsheer 
Achille out of doors." 

** Achille turned out of doors I For what f 

"For loving iced Champagne too well — and 
drinking as much of it as Mr. Kartell himself.*' 

** Quelle horreur ! Je lui ai dit — " Ad61e checked 
before she had betrayed herself. ** Pauvre ma- 
dame," muttered Ad61e, ''son mari est un b^te. 
Poor madame, her husband is a brute ! Anne," 
she called after the girl, *' these cakes are cold-^ 
iask Kenri to send me some hot ones." 

*• henri says ^ you want any more you may 
come and bake them yourself." 

Ad^le now bestowed the most vulgar abuse in 
French upon Kenri, and then begged Lucy to run 
down and bake her some cakes. " Just half a dozen 
for me — ^you can eat the cold ones, my dear^ — but 
my stomach won't bear cold cakes." 

Lucy civilly but resolutely declined going down, 
alleging that she was a stranger, and feared to give 
offence in the kitchen. She immediately found 
thfit in avoiding Scylla she had run on Charybdis. 
Ad61e had expected to find in Lucy a meek sub- 
ject to her authority ; and disappointed, as well as 
displeased, at so early a resistance, she looked 
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angry^ spoke pettishly, and mamfested her selfisb" 
ness without the" slightest restraint of good man- 
ners, turning over the toast to get the best buttered 
bits', pouring off aU the cl^ar coffee, and appropri* 
Uting the only egg to herself. Before the break- 
fast was finisaed the baby cried, and Ad^le directed 
Lucy to take the little angel up and make it quiet, 
adding, <' that it hurt her digestion to be disturbed 
at her meals T 

Lucy obeyed. The " little angeF* proved to be 
a stout boy of ten months, in a most impish humour, 
and, in spite of the kind instincts of her nature, that 
led her always to care for and caress children, she 
was tired resisting its strugghng and screaming 
before Ad61e was ready to take it. Miss Ophelia 
63id her sister had gone to their French schooL 
Eugene, the baby, was exquisitely dressed ; no one 
could deny Adele's perfection in every department 
of the toilet. Lucy had arranged the nursery, and 
was sitting at her needlework, when Mrs* HarteQ 
made her appearance. She was a tall and hand- 
some woman, of about thirty, but her beauty waa 
impaired by paleness and langour, and powerlesa 
from the absence of all expression. Her air of 
high fashion, or perhaps her extreme coldness and 
indifference, appalled our modest heroine; and after 
the first glance she did not again raise her eyes to 
the lady's face, and her earar gave her no informa- 
tion as to the character of her new mistress ; for 
ber languid endearments to her baby, her more 
animated admiration of its new French dress, |Bd 
her conversation with Adele, was all in FrenA. 
We slmll take the liberty to translate it, omitting 
the eitpletivQs with which both mistress and maid 
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gftmished -their discourse, Mrs. Kartell thinking it 
quite- ^aceM to exclaim at every other breath 
«* Mon Dieu !" though she rarely uttered the words 
in English, the profanity being forbidden in her 
own country by the usages of good society, as well 
as by a Divine comma^. " What made Eugene 
scream so horribly ? he broke my morning nap/' 

<< Oh, madame, a thousand thousand pardons ! 
Ask mamma's pardon, Eugene," and she joined 
his hands, exclaiming, ." What an angel ! He was 
00 terrified at a new face. She," nodding to Lucy, 
*' took him up too suddenly* It was all I could da 
to tranquillize him." 

«' Is the girl promising ?" 

^ Well enough ! I may make something of her 
—in time — ^with an infinity of trouble ; but nothing 
18 too much to do for madame — ^these Americans 
are so awkward at first — so ill-mannered !" 

** And at last, too^ Ad^le. But I suppose we 
are to have an American waiter. Mr. Kartell has 
turned away Achille, and swears he'll not havo 
another Frenchman." 

''Mr. Kartell is very impetuous, madame — it 
was only a suspicion of poor Achille-^the other 
servants are always aga,inst us. In truth, madame, 
they are all in revolution down stairs, and Henri 
swears he will abdicate." 

"Henri going! Achille gone! Well, I will 
just shut myself up in my room, and let things take 
their own way. If Mr. Kartell will torn away my 
servants, he must get others to suit himself — ^I'& 
have nothing to do with it." 

'* Ah, madame, that is like the ppOr devil whorsaid, 
when the coach went over the precipice, ' Never 
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mind, I am but a passenger.' Madame cannot live 
without French cooking. American cooking: is for 
the brutes, not for ladies. If madame could only 
persuade Mr. Hartell to return to Paris — " 

" Ah, Ad61e, if I could f Dear Paris ! I shall 
never go there till I go to heaven. Mr. Hartell 
makes a point of never going where I wish — he 
says, if he go^s again to Paris, he shall go without 
me." 

*' The savage ! a thousand pardons, madame ! 
But how can any one say or do anything unkind to 
such an angel as madame ! One thing is sure, Mr. 
Hartell adores Monsieur Eugene. He will not go 
to Paris without you, and leave him." 

" Well thought of, Ad<§le ! and, by-the-way, Mr. 
Hartell has taken it into his head that Eugene is 
getting pale, and he puts all the fault upon you, for 
he says the wet-nurse told him the only reason she 
went away was because she would not live with 
you, and she called you a bag of lies and preten* 



ces." 



<< The Irish savage ! The Irish are all savages 
.—-all false and cruel.*' 

'* Margery was good to Eugene, though." 

" Certainly, madame — before your eyes and Mr. 
Harteirs." 

Mrs. Hartell was not ashamed to laugh at Adele's 
insinuation against a faithful and warm-hearted 
creature, who, during a long illness, had watched 
all night with her child, and carried him all day in 
her arms, and whom Mrs. Hartell had finally sacri- 
ficed to her favourite. *' I wish, Ad61e," resumed 
Mrs. Hartell, <'you had borne with Margery a 
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little longer ; wet-nurses are like cows, we only 
keep them for the milk they give," 

Ad61e shrugged her shoulders. ^ But when they 
kick and hook, madame^?" 

This precious colloquy was broken off by the 
entrance of the person in question. At sight of her 
the baby dmost sprung from his mother's arms ; 
Margery caught lum in hers ; and, pouring out a 
flood of tears, caressed him with the fondness char- 
acteristic of her people. 

** God bless my darling !" she exclaimed ; " and 
ye feel just the same, and six weeks it is that ye 
have not seen me.'' 

'* One pretty while to stay away when one loves 
so furiously !** said Ad61e, contemptuously. 

Her words were like the spark that kindleth a 
great fire. ** And was I not here the very day after 
I left ye V* asked Margery. 

<* Yes — ^you canie for your wages." 
^ Grod forgive me, and so I did ; but my mind 
was so full of my baby, that when they told me 
Mrs. Hartell said I must call next day, I thanked 
God, thinking then I should see the boy again. 
The milk was in my breasts yet, and pressed upon 
my heart like. But I should have been thinking 
of the money, for my own child's nurse was wanu 
ing her pay, and two miles from the viUage had I 
wdkied for it." 

'* But, Margery, I told you I would pay you the 
next day." 

'* Ah, but ye ladies never think we have not 
servants to send or carriages to ride in for our pay. 
The time is all we have. It's easy for you to say 
' call again,' and ' call again,' and the time it takea 

N2 
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to * call again' is money to us, and ye are robbing 
ns of it, besides holding back our own." 

" Margery, you are very impertinent." 

*' It's the truth, and not me that's, impertinent to 
you, Mrs. Kartell. Just listen to my story, and 
ye'll be convinced. 'Twas the next day I was 
offered a dollar for my day's work— I could not 
lose it, for I had two dollars a week to pay for my 
child-^so I did it, and then in the evening walked 
the two miles again, to be told, when I got to your 
door, that you ' could not attend to it then' — ^you 
were dressing for a party — I might call to-morrow.' 
I asked for Mr. HarteU, but he was out ; so back 
the two miles I went ; and the walk, after the heavy 
day's work, and fretting, brought on a fever that 
night, and held me a week, and dried eveiy drop of 
milk in my breasts ; so I lost the nurse-place I had 
engaged, and had to take my own poor little baby 
from the breast, for how was I to pay eight dollars 
from the seven, which was all I could get as dry- 
nurse? and the poor thing sickened and died, 
^and all — all — mark it well, Mrs. Kartell, came 
from my not getting my money when it was due !" 

Mrs. Kartell,' cold and careless as she was, was 
startled with the consequences of her own mere 
thoughtlessness, and naturally sought some vindi- 
cation. " Kow could I know, Margery, you was in 
such need of it ? — it was a mere trifle— only your 
last month's wages !" 

^ Ye knew it was due, and that is all a lady 
should want to know. Wliat seems a trifle to you 
is all to us." 

'* But how could twelve dollars be of such mighty 
consequence t" 
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^' I hare told you my story — it proved sickness 
to me and death to my child," 

" C'est bien ridicule !" exclaimed Ad61e ; " you 
desolate madame-^-and you very well know ma- 
dame is very charitable." 

^ I was not after wanting charity, but my own, 
tiiat madam had, and I could not get." 

" Well, pray, Margery, say no more about it — it 
is all paid nowi" 

" Yes, Mrs. Kartell, but paid too lateJ*' 

We trust such evil consequences as Margery 
suffered from the want of punctuality in the em- 
ployer's payment do not often occur, but they are 
not without a parallel. Is it not very common for 
ladies, far more from thoughtlessness than medi- 
tated injustice, to delay the payment of wages ? 
Is there not a culpable inconsiderateness of the 
rights as well as necessities of a large class, in- 
cluding tradespeople and humble creditors of every 
sort, in that common reply to their demands^ ** CaU 
again 1'* 
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CHAPTER XV. 

TRITTH AND VALSSHOOD* 

Evert schoolgirl now acquires a certain facility 
at talking Frencfi. Mrs. Hartell was educated be- 
fore this was considered (me of the necessaries of 
polite life^ and she set an undue value upon it. 
She went abroad, to use a commercial phrase, 
without capital, and consequently returned as poor 
as she went. In plainer language, she acquired a 
taste only for that to which art gives a false gloss 
and fashion a fictitious valoe^ a love for the frivol- 
ities that float on the surface of society in the 
French capital, and for the usages that belong to a 
highly artificial state of society; usages about as 
well adapted to our stage in the progress of civili- 
zation as an ottbman is to the growing, bounding 
child, or a lord-mayor's coach to our western hunt- 
ing-grounds. Instead of training her children to 
the vigour necessary to endure and resist our 
rugged climate, she immured them alternately in 
the nursery and in a French boarding-school. In- 
stead of allowing their persons to expand in obe- 
dience to the laws of nature, the beautiful work of 
God was marred, and the frames fearfully and 
wonderfully made were given over to French mil- 
liners and tailors. But worse than this : instead of 
learning to speak their own homely Saxon, in the 
phrases consecrated by the domestic usages of 
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centuries, they must first lisp in foreign accents, 
taught by French servants. Even Mrs. Hartell 
might have perceived the folly of a Frenchwoman 
permitting her children to take their first lessons 
on that most delicate, '^most cunning instrument," 
language, from an American servant ; but it never ' 
occurred to her that the care of the French servant 
teacher was worse, inasmuch as the opportunities 
of education, moral and intellectual, for the lower 
classes abroad are inferior to those accessible to 
parallel classes at home. But, unhappily, these 
were not Mrs. Kartell's most serious mistakes. She 
never even thought of preparing the minds and man- 
ners of her children for the state of society in which 
they were to live, or of adapting her own conduct to 
the actual duties of her condition. Among other 
necessary effects of this fatuity was the disorder 
and misrule which in our domiciliary visits fall 
more particularly under our observation. 

Mr. Hartell was a man of good moral instincts, 
but very little moral cultivation. He but half con- 
cealed from his children his contempt for their 
mother, and not at all his detestation of her French 
favourites. He very early took a liking to Lucy 
Lee. He perceived that his boy, his idol, soon 
preferred her to Ad^le, and he knew the preferences 
of a child are unerring. He unwarily expressed 
in Ad^le's presence his superior confidence in 
Lucy. Luc3r^s sweet qualities, and thoroughly 
tried they were, won the love of the little girls, 
which they constantly manifested, much to their 
mother's annoyance, by preferring Lucy on all oc- 
casions to Ad61e. All Uiis, of course, galled Ad^le ; 
but while her mistress was her champion she felt 
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quite safe, and she was not insensible to the ad- 
vantage of having a young girl of Lucy's capacity 
and good temper, upon whom she might impose 
her duties without her indolent mistress giving 
herself the trouble to reprove, or even to notice her 
injustice. But there were occasions when she 
felt the presence of this faithful girl to be not only 
inconvenient, but dangerous; On one of these 
Lucy returned unexpectedly from Mrs. HartelPs 
sister's, where she had been sent to aid in the care 
oi a sick child. The child had died suddenly, and 
Lucy, on re-entering the nursery, found Ad^le at a 
tSte-4-tete petit souper with a dear friend. Both 
master and mistress were out, and the keys had 
been left in trust with Ad^le. The table was 
spread with the choicest luxuries of the pantry. 
After Ad61e recovered from the first shock of Lucy's 
appearance, she resumed her conversation with 
her visiter in French with apparent ease, and with 
unwonted courtesy* begged Lucy to join them. 
Lucy declined, and refused a glass of Burgundy, 
which Ad61e said was '' the best thing in the world 
to raise the spirits after seeing one little child die." 
When Ad^le's friend was gone, and the relics of 
the supper removed, she said, as if soliloquizing, 
'*0h, how generous madame is — she say to me 
always, ' Ad61e, do with mine as if it were yours*' 
Ah, she is one angel, madame !" 

Lucy understood the drift of this. -No one likes 
to appear a passive dupe; and, nettled at Ad^le's 
thinking her so, she said, in allusion to the Bur- 
gundy, ** Does Mr. Kartell teU you, Ad61e, to do 
with his as if it were your own ?" 

" Very impertinent, miss ! just so yott always 
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aie. Madame know so well as I your little arts 
to get the blind of Mr. Hartell — ^bad appearance in 
the young girls to get the blind of the lady's hus« 
band. I have madame's leave — ^monsieur is quite 
another thing — ^you will not tell him?*' she added, 
softening her tone. Lucy considered for a mo- 
ment, and then remembering her mother's rule, 
whenever she doubted as to her course, to go 
straight forward, she said, '* Ad61e,you Imow that 
I know you are abusing Mrs. Kartell's confidence." 
Ad61e's eyes absolutely glowed with rage, but Lucy 
courageously proceeded. " Did 1 not hear you tell 
Mrs. Hartell how much sewing you had done the 
two evenings you were out at balls when she was 
gone, and every stitch I had taken myself ?" 

" You could not hear that — ^we talk alway 
French." 

**I heard and understood perfectly — ^half Mrs. 
HartelPs words are English, and I have learned 
many French words from you and the children. 
Perhaps you think I did not understand your wink- 
ing at me, when you showed Mrs. Hartell as your 
work the stitches I had taken up on Ophelia's 
stocking, nor your offering me the pink cravat 
when Mrs. Hartell had left the nursery V^ 

^* So it was to insult me you did not accept it ?" 

^* No ; but I would not accept a free gift from 
one I did not like, and certainly not a bribe." 

Adele had begun with a high blustering tone. 
She now began to feel how powerful are the 
weapons of truth, even wielded by a child; and 
softening down, she said, in a deprecating voice, 
** You, my dear, mean always right, but in one 
0uch young person the judgment is not ripe !" 
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<< If my judgment is not ripe, Ad^le, mjr eyesight 
is very clear, and I made no mistake when I tux" 
locked Mrs. Harteirs emerald earring for you. You 
would not have asked me to do it if you could have 
done it yourself." 

*< Mon Dieu ! mon enfant, is there but one eme- 
rald earring in the world ? — ^that was the earring of 
my friend Matilda !" 

*< I do not believe it, Ad61e, any n^ore than I be- 
lieve those stockings embroidered with rosebuds 
which I saw on Mrs. Kartell's feet last Sunday, 
and which are now on yours, belong to Matilda ! 
I am not deceived, Ad^le, and I fear I am wrong 
in not undeceiving Mrs. HartelL" 

'* You will not dare to say to madame," cried 
Ad61e, bursting into a stormy flood of tears, " that 
I am thief and liar — ^madame will believe not— > 
madame know very well the American servant hate 
all the French peoples." 

. " It is true she may not believe me, but that is 
no reason why I should not do right. I hate to 
turn telltale— I have no friend to advise me ; but 
my conscience, a safe adviser, tells me I ought not 
to stand silently by and see my employer's confi- 
dence abused." 

*' Then you tell t" ashed Ad61e, alarmed and en- 
raged. 

*' I must, if you go on in this way — ^but if you 
atop here I will never tell what is past." Lucy 
paused for Ad61e's reply. She was too cunning to 
make a promise that implied confession. '* I never 
will bind myself to one such little girl as you — ^but 
remember, you have promised not to tell till you 
suspect more." She evidently was abashed, but 
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not penitent. She was hardened by the long and 
unexposed practice of evil and imboldened by Mrs. 
Hartell's silly confidence and partiality. Perhaps 
Adele had been singularly unfortunate ; we leave 
to others to decide whether her case was a rare 
one ; but in many years' service in her own country 
—and with sorrow we add in ours — she had never 
had one employer who had regarded it as a duty 
to attempt to reform the faults, and enlighten Hf^ 
moral sense, and strengthen the feeble virtue of her 
inferior and dependant. She had never had one 
who considered her a member of the same great 
family with herself, a creature of the same passions 
and affections, who, after a few flying years, when 
the relations instituted as a trial to the virtue of 
employers and employed are past, must appear 
with her at the same tribunal. Mrs. Hartell 
winked at her faults to profit by her faculties ; and, 
instead of leading her back to truth and duty, urged 
her forward in her devious course by the example^ 
of her own vanities and self-indulgence. 

Lucy knew she had provoked a powerful adver^ 
sary who would do battle with the ^' sword and 
the shield," but she was strong and tranquil in the 
consciousness of having done right. Before going 
to bed she offered Ad^le her hand, saying, *' Be 
sure, Ad61e, I wish to be your friend ; and it shall 
not be my fault if we are not the better and haj;}- 
pier for living together." 

*' Mais — c'est un bon enfant ! 8ie is a good 
creature r exclaimed Ad^le, yielding to a good 
impulse and returning the pressure of Lucy's hand. 

** He's human, and some pulse of good must live 
Within his nature." 

o 
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CHAPTER XVL 

A DETECTION. 

Though too confirmed in evil to be reformed by 
Lucy's gentle influence, Adele, for some weeks 
after her conversation with Lucy, was guarded be* 
fore her. She wore only her own finery, neither 
indulged herself nor a '* ckeram^ with Champagne 
or Burgundy, and only went out with Mrs. Harteir» 
fcnowl^ge. This was often enough ; for Lucy waa 
the pack-horse on whom she was allowed to cast 
all her burdens. She was more lavish than ever 
of her hollow caresses and pretty French epithets 
on Eugene in his parents' presence, and the little 
fellow requited her as well as if he had understood 
them, by preferring everybody else to her. The 
constraint of Lucy's presence was becoming in- 
tolerable to Adele, and she took a new course, 
treating her with injustice and constant petulance, 
in the hope of driving her to seek a new service. 
But this was not easy to effect. Lucy liad been 
early impressed with an aversion to change, as an 
evil in itself ; and, besides, her love for Eugene 
would not permit her to desert him. She had no 
confidence in Ad61e, and she cbnsidered herself 
pledged not to communicate her distrust till there was 
some further overt act on Ad61e's part. There were, 
too, in her situation — ^where are there not?— some al- 
leviating circumstances; She had the half of every 
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Sanday to go to church ; and trae to the stroke of 
the bell, Charles Lovett was on the steps to go 
with her. She had ofteii whole evenings, when 
Ad61e had gone out without preparing her task- 
work, to read and write. She wrote often to her 
mother and Mrs. Lovett. Her separation from all 
she dearly loved sometimes brought the tears from 
her eyes to the paper ; but she wrote cheerfully, 
said nothing of her trials, or put them in the faint 
hues of the distance in the landscape, while her 
pleasures filled the foreground. The letters began 
and ended with some allusion to Charles. Some- 
times "Charles thought the sermon the best he 
ever heard," or ^' Charles thought it not quite so 
instructive as the last Sabbath." '* It was a rainy 
Sunday, and Charles prudently wore his old coat," 
or ^ it was such a beautiful Sabbath, and Charles 
looked so well in his new coat." ^ Last Sabbath, 
dear Mrs. Lovett, Charles laughed and said my old 
bonnet wanted a new riband and my old riband a 
new bonnet ; and so, to reconcile him, I told him 
how, remembering mother's advice, never to wear 
what was not suited to my circumstances, though 
given to me, I had declined a present from Mrs. 
Hartell of a French pink satin hat, hardly soiled at 
all. The next day he sent me the greatest beauty 
of a little straw bonnet with a white satin riband — 
I hope it will never wear out !" •* Mother, there is 
one thing I wish you would tell me whether you 
think wrong. Charles and I always come the 
longest way home from church — it seems very 
short toa" *^ Is not it strange Eugene should know 
Charles ? When I am holding him up at the win- 
dow, and he sees him coming up the street, he 
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claps his. hands ; but, oh, the poor little fellow is 
so affectionate ! When I come home he shouts as 
if he would go mad with pleasure." 

Lucy had now been four months at the Hartells\ 
and she was beginning to suffer the natural con- 
sequences of her position. Her principles rested 
too firmly on a sure basis to be shaken, and her 
dispositions were too sweet, they had too much 
natural force, to be easily impaired ; but her habits, 
like the habits of most young people, were flexible, 
and at the mercy of circumstances. She fared 
sumptuously every day, and in her steril and in- 
active life her meals became events. She had 
felt a blush steal into her cheek as she detected 
herself mentally wondering how she had existed 
day after day on rye-mush. Trained from infancy 
to early rising, it had seemed as natural to her as 
to the birds to rise when the day broke. At Mrs. 
HartelPs she occupied a sofa-bed in the nursery. 
At first it had seemed to her a real misery to wait, 
hour after hour in the morning, till it pleased Miss 
Ad^le to have the blinds opened ; but, in the pro- 
cess of a few weeks, partly from keeping irregular 
hours at night, and partly from the facility that all 
young people have at sleeping, and partly, probably, 
from the physical indolence that seems ever ready 
to encroach on our energies, she became at first 
passive, and then, like the sluggard, she loved a 
little more folding of the arms to sleep, and a little 
more slumber. 

From having been a very bee in her industry, 
she was falling into the lounging, desultory habits 
of the household. Sometimes she would be so 
hurried by Ad61e that she was compelled to de- 
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spatch her work in the most slovenly manner, and 
then precious minutes and half hours that she had 
been taught to cherish as " the stuff that life is 
made of" were wasted in lounging about with 
the children, or gazing out of the window with 
them, listening to their comments on the fine clothes 
that were worn by those people whose only part 
in life seems to be to play walking advertisers for 
dressmakers* Dress was the constant theme at 
Mrs. Hartell's. Luey had scarcely ever heard her 
mistress talk of anything else. Upon this topic 
Adele was almost eloquent, and the little girls nat- 
urally adopted and repeated what they heard, so 
that life, in the aspect it now offered to Lucy, af- 
forded ground for the fanciful theory of a certain 
writer, who supposes man, ** that paragon of ani- 
mals and quintessence of dust," to be made up of 
clothes. Lucy had been well fortified by her 
mother to resist this ruling passion of the house, 
but she was not exempt from the infirmity of her 
age and sex ; and there is no knowing how long 
she might have resisted the deteriorating influences 
that make half the world creatures of mere sense 
and frivolity, had they not been suddenly inter- 
rupted. 

Eugene had arrived at the teething period, trying 
to the soul of mothers and nurses. Lucy's days 
and evenings were devoted to soothing him. At 
night he was left to Adele's tender mercies. Her 
virtue could not be expected to stand the test of 
his wakefulness and fretting^ and repeatedly Lucy 
was startled from her deep sleep by the shrieks of 
the child ; and when involuntarily she sprang to his 
bedside, the poor little fellow most beseechingly 
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Stretched out his arms to her. She suspected that 
Adele, in her impatience, inflicted some personal 
violence upon him, and particularly after hearing 
her assure Mr. Kartell the next morning that it was 
the cries of cats, and not his child's, that had awa- 
kened him. - Oh the same morning she saw Eugene 
frequently put his hand to a part of the arm covered 
by his sleeve, and, on examining it, she found it 
black and blue, and looking as if it had been se- 
verely pinched. " Could Ad61e," she asked her^ 
self, " have done this ?" it seemed to her too fiend- 
ish an act; but suspicion had taken possession 
of her, and she determined to be watchful. She 
loved the child fondly, and felt the more tenderly 
for it from the carelessness of its natural protector. 
The next night Eugene waked at his usual time, 
and his first whimper roused Lucy from her light 
slumbers. She took care to give no sign that she 
was awake. Ad61e got out of bed, and taking up 
the night-lamp, and ascertaining, as she supposed, 
that Lucy was sleeping, she took a vial from under 
the pillow, dropped a few drops into Eugene's milk, 
and fed him. He soon fell asleep, and, as Lucy 
observed, slept late and heavily the next morning. 
All the next day Lucy was wretched. She shed 
bitter tears over the poor little boy, who, it seemed 
to her, would be the victim of his unprincipled 
nurse. She was uncertain as to the best course to 
pursue. She felt sure Ad61e had given the child lau- 
danum ; but what use would there be in telling the 
mother so ? Ad^le would frame her own lies for 
the occasion, and would be believed ; and then she 
herself would probably be sent ofi* in disgrace, and 
no one would be left to comfort the poor little boy* 
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But had sbe not best address herself to the father ? 
it would be easy to rouse his fears. He was now 
in Philadelphia, and expected home the next day. 
In the intervening night she might perhaps get 
some proof to substantiate her suspicions. Thus, 
with a prudence beyond her years, determining on 
ber course, she was careful not to betray, by word 
or sign, her suspicions to Ad^le. The next night 
Lucy lay awake with a beating heart till Eugene 
began his usual fretting. Ad61e gave him his milk, 
and soothed him to sleep ; but his sleep was rest- 
less, and she was long kept awake. Just as her 
breathing betrayed that she had fallen asleep, and 
Lucy, believing that all danger for that night was 
past, was yielding to the demands of nature, Eugene 
started up wide awake and screaming. This was 
too much for Adele's patience. He had taken his 
milk, and she had no proper resource for quieting 
him, so she adopted that most convenient to her- 
self; and rising, she took the vial from its hiding- 
place, and, with her back towards Lucy's bed, was 
in the act of dropping some drops into a spoon, 
when Lucy sprang upon her and wrested the vial 
from her hand. A scuffle ensued ; and Adele suc- 
ceeding in regaining the vial, instantly threw it into 
the grate ; and then, recovering her self-possession, 
as even weak persons sometimes do in great emer- 
gencies, she said, with forced calmness, '* What is 
it all t Why let me not take my drops ?" 

" Your drops, Ad61e ! oh, don't think to deceive 
me ! It was the drops I saw you give the baby 
last night ! horrid laudanum !" 

" Laudanum — I swear it was not — ^you have no 
"proof it was laudanum." 
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" Have I not 1" said Lucy, pointing to some drops 
that had fallen on the sleeve of her night-dress. 

" They are on you, not on me. I will first tell- 
the story to Mrs, Hartell — she will believe you^— 



never — never." 



«' But Mr. Hartell will believe me ; and as surely 
as he returns to-morrow I will tell him the whole 
truth." 

Ad^le^s hardihood now forsook her utterly. She 
saw the abyss opening at her feet, and falling on 
her knees and wringing her hands, she besought 
Lucy to have pity on her. *' I am away from my 
country," she said ; " I left all to come with Mrs. 
Hartell — I have no friend in this country — nobody 
will care for me — nobody will pity me." 

" I do pity you, Adele — but — " 

^* But you will tell all to monsieur; is that what 
you call pity ? Oh, Dieu merci ! he will be like 
one tiger to me." 

" And what have you been to this poor little help- 
less child that was trusted to you, Ad61e ? think 
of that." Lucy had taken up Eugene, and he had 
quietly lain his head on her bosom, and was look- 
ing up into her face as if he knew she was his 
guardian angel. Lucy caressed him tenderly ; and 
then turning up the sleeve of his night-dress, she 
showed Ad^le the traces of her violence on his 
arm. Adele well understood her, but she said 
nothings She perceived there was no use in any 
further lies to Lucy ; and when Lucy added, '^ I 
know what my duty is ; and though, as I told you, 
Ad61e, I am very sorry for yoUj I will certainly do 
it." Ad61e saw there was no use in any further 
supplication. She rose from her knees, and, after a 
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few moments^ silence, she said, with a totally 
changed tone, ^I will not be lost by one such 
young person as you." 

Poor Lucy, little imagining how much this threat 
imported, took her protegee to her narrow bed, 
where they soon fell asleep together, while Ad61e 
lay tossing on hers, and contriving a cruel plot. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

FAXSE APPEARANCES. 

The next morning, while Mrs. Kartell was in 
the nursery, during some very common conversa- 
tion about French embroidery, Ad<61e asked, as it 
seemed, casually, *' if madame had found the superb 
cape she had missed." Mrs. Kartell said she had 
not ; " that she and her maid had searched every- 
where for it ; she was sure it must have been stolen ; 
and if it were not for letting Mr. Kartell know 
how much it cost, she would get him to inquire at 
the police-office." 

'* Oh, madame I cost so much ! it was but seven 
hundred franc— -one hundred and fifty dollar for the 
most superb 'broidery of Paris, and the full Mechlin 
trimming the most rich, is nothing at all !" 

Mrs. Kartell was really mortified at having set 
a higher value on a particular sum than her l^eral 
domestic, and she replied, ** Oh, of course it is not 
the money it cost I care about ; but there is not 
Buch another cape in New-York. Nobody has any- 
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thing like it. No one can get anything like it ; for 
I was assured in Paris the pattern was destroyed, 
and there never shoi^ld be another like it." 

^' Does that make it any more valuable, mamma f ' 
asked Miss Ophelia, who happily was yet igno- 
rant of the ludicrous ambitions and rivalries of the 
dressing world. 

" Certainly, my dear," interposed Adele. " I 
lived with one lady who would not wear nothing 
everybody else wore ; and one time she burnt up 
one new pretty hat because she saw one just like 
it. Ah, madame, you must find that cape, so dis- 
tingue— why not search your own house before 
you search the police ?" 

Mrs. Kartell shrugged her shoulders. " The 
servants will all be angry — and then Mr. Hartell 
will be angry." 

** They cannot be angry with you, madame, for 
I make the proposition. I am one of the servants, 
and you shall search my trunk, my box, my bureau 
first." And, suiting the action to the word, she took 
her keys from her pocket and gave them to Ophe- 
lia, who, like all children, delighted with the idea 
of exploring, flew to Ad61e's trunk ; and, opening it, 
exposed a confused mass of clothes, finery, little 
boxes, knickknacks, and toys of every description, 
such as would naturally be accumulated hy a 
French femme de chambre. Miss Ophelia was so 
much amused that she seemed to have forgotten the 
object of her quest, and Ad61e came to her aid, and 
saying, *' You will never find the cape this way, 
Miss Ophelia," she proceeded with the keen scent 
of a trained policeman to ransack boxes, unroll 
Btockings, turn the sleeves of dresses, shake out 
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the skirts, &c., &c., and thus she went through all 
her own repositories, of course finding not a thread 
that did not belong to her, for well had they been 
sifted that morning. " Now, Miss Ophelia," she 
said, '' ask Lucy for her key to her one trunk — she 
always wear it round her neck — ^she very careful 
of her key — she hare such rich clothes, you know." 

'^For shame, Ad61e! I am sure Lucy looks 
prettier in her plain clothes than an old painted up 
person would, even dressed in mamma's clothes." 

"Ophelia! no hints." 

" Well, then, mamma, she need not hint at Lucy 
if she does not want to be hinted at ; and besides, I 
won't unlock Lucy's trunk. She steal mamma's 
cape, indeed I I would trust her with all the gold 
in the world." 

** Why don't you unlock your own trunk, Lucy 1" 

Lucy blushed deeply, and said " she had rather 
not." Adele threw up both hands, and looking at 
Mrs. Kartell, exclaimed, " Mon Dieu ! est il possi- 
ble ?" 

" No, it is not possible !" retorted Ophelia ; and, 
fired by Ad^le's insinuation against her favourite, 
she caught the riband by which Lucy's key was 
suspended and unlocked the trunk. On the top 
lay a pencil sketch of Charles Lovett, that he had 
the Sunday before given to Lucy. Ophelia grasped 
k, and held it up to Lucy archly. Lucy, trembling 
irith embarrassment, begged her to give it to her ; 
and while a little contest ensued between them, 
Ad6le, casting, ever and anon, stolen glances at 
Mrs. Kartell, proceeded in her investigations. It 
was a short piece of work. There was something 
in the neatness and order with which our humble 
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friend's scanty stores were arranged that woidd 
have appealed even to Ad61eSi heart, if she had 
not been intent on self-presenration. ** You must 
excuse me, Lucy," she said, as she shook out 
Lucy's frocks and unrolled her stockings : ** I only 
serve you as I serve me myself — it is nearly 
.finished, and then, as me, you will be tranquil — 
one thing more, and we have done — lookt mad' 
ame T' she took the last article, a cotton petticoat, 
from the bottom of the trunk, unfolded, and shook 
it. The cape fell from within it ! There was a 
general exclamation. Ad61e*s reiterated " Mon 
Dieu! mon Dieu!** drowned every other. After 
the first burst of surprise Mrs. Kartell seemed en- 
tirely occupied with examining a zigzag tear in 
the cape, which marred her pleasure in her re- 
covered property ; a pleasure that otherwise would 
have engrossed her to the exclusion of all emotion 
at the discovery of such guilt in an apparently 
innocent young creature ; for, in her eyes, Lucy 
was but a little servant girl ; a species of the human 
genus with whom she had about as much sympathy 
as with the bees and the silkworm, whom she 
fancied were created solely to make honey for the 
table, and spin silk for ladies to wear. ^Oh, 
Lucyl how could you? how could youT" ex- 
claimed Ophelia, mortified and grieved. 

Lucy was near fainting, and pale as death. Ophe- 
lia's exclamation brought the colour to her face, 
and tears and voice to her relief. " I did not take 
the cape," she said ; '* I don't know how it came 
into my trunk — Ad61e must know I" 

** Oh, mon Dieu ! mon Dieu ! listen, madame ! 
You have never seen one such bold person— one 
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8Qch hypocrite-Hiid yon not siispect when she 
wished not her tnink examined ?— did you not see 
her hlush and tremble ?— did she not turn pale as 
one guilty person when the cape dropped ? — and 
now she accuse me S Ah, c'est un horreur !" 

*' Quite shocking, indeed !" responded Mrs. Har- 
tell, faintly, her eyes still fixed on the rent in her 
cape. '*Do you thmk, Adele, Justine could dam 
this so it woidd not show f 

** I believe not, madame.*' 

" K she had only stolen it, and not torn it," re- 
sumed Mrs. Kartell, " I could haye forgiven her—- 
but she really does deserve the penitentiary." 

Ad^le, bad as she was, started from such a con- 
sequence ; and affecting to pity Lucy, she said, 
*' Ahy madamei she is very young /" 

^ The penitentiary, mamma !" exclaimed Ophe- 
lia ; " Lucy shall not go to the penitentiary — I will 
ask papa — he will be home before dinner — she 
shall not go to the penitentiary, if she is ever so 
guilty." 

Lucy's distress was increased by her embarrass- 
ment as to what it was best for her to say or do ; 
her faculties were stunned; she almost lost the 
sense of her identity. She felt alone, helpless, and 
exposed to judgment without mercy. Ophelia's 
affection touched the springs of her heart, and, as 
she afterward said, " first sent her thoughts to the 
jight place;" and that, having breathed a silent 
trust in Him who seeth in darkness as well as in 
light, she felt more composed! Still the tears 
poured over her cheeks, and little Eugene, who sat 
on her lap, put up his. hand and wiped off first one 
cheek and then the other ; then put up hia4ips to 
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kiss ber, and finding all did not do, he too burst into 
tears, and hid his face on her bosom. ** Whaterer 
become^ of me,^' thought Lucy, folding her arms 
round the little fellow, ** I will do what I can for 
you!'' and, after a little consideration, she resolved 
that -she would, if possible, remain in the house till 
Mr. Hartell's arrival, and reserve her statement {at 
his ear. In the mean time Ad61e whispered to her 
mistress, and both retired for a few moments. In 
that interval Ad^le strongly urged sending Lucy 
immediately off without other punishment than loss 
of character and loss of place. '* If," she urged) 
*» she stays till Mr. Kartell arrives, she will frame 
her own story — she will put everything upon roe- 
Mr. Hartell will believe her — men always believe 
a very pretty young girl against one who has the 
misfortune to be not young — roadame will be left 
without any French servant, and that dear angel^ 
master Eugene, would speak English first, just a» 
the young ladies bed." 

Convinced by these precious arguments, Mrs. 
Hartell returned to the nursery, and announced to 
Lucy that she must leave the house within an hour. 
Lucy entreated that she might be permitted to stay 
till evening, and Ophelia seconded her entreaties, 
and then declared she *' should not go till papa 
came." Her mother's reiterated decision only 
made her more vehement, till Adele whimpered to 
her that if she cared for Lucy she had best let her 
go at once, for all the servants knew what had 
happened, and no one could say how soon a police- 
officer might be in the house. This roused the 
common childish terrors of an officer of justice, 
and she now urged Lucy to hasten her defiartiire* 
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Lucy, however, reserved to abide all risks bul that 
of leaving Eugene before his father was warned 
of his danger. Her resolution was, however, sud- 
denly changed by the arrival of a letter from Mr. 
Hartell, saying that business had unexpectedly 
taken him to Richmond, Virginia. Now there 
was no reason for delay, but whither go ? Though 
she had served all with whom she had lived faith- 
fully, and had left them with a spotless character, 
they had never manifested that sort of interest in 
her that inspired the poor child with confidence to 
apply to them in her present stress. Had they 
performed their duty^ — had they been friends as 
well as employers, with what confidence might this 
poor girl have appealed to them, sustained as she 
was inwardly by thaf strong-siding champion, con- 
science ?'' She thought of going to her mother at 
once ; but though she was sure her mother would 
believe her story, others might not, and she <;ould 
not bear the thought of returning to her with a 
blasted character. She hoped that if she remained 
in the city the truth might come out. Her heart 
prompted her to go at once to Charles Lovett ; there 
■he was nxae of faith and sympathy to the full. 
But what could he do for her ? nothing ; while her 
resorting to a young man as her only friend might 
render her liable to further and more cruel impu- 
tations. What, then, should she do ? She had not 
a shilling in the worid, for two days before she had 
sent all her unexpended earnings to " dear Jem- 
mie.*' Again she passed her employers in review, 
and among them Mrs. Ardley, always good-natured 
and kindly disposed, had made the most favourable 
impression, and she had half resolved to go and 
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tell her story to her, when a recollectioa of the 
lady whom she had seen at Mrs. Ardley's, the Mrs. 
Hyde who "talked so like mother," darted into 
her mind. The reminiscence seemed like a reve* 
lation from Heaven. ** She had such feelings for 
servants,** thought Lucy ; *' she will hear me, and 
give me good advice at any rate." Her decision 
made, she proceeded to the preparations fdr her 
departure. And first, undaunted by fear of Ad^le, 
she i^sked to speak alone with Mrs. Hartell. To 
this Ad61e objected, and that lady bade her say 
whatever she had to say without any fuss. She 
then, in spite of Ad61e*s interruptions and protesta- 
tions, told the story of the laudanum calmly and 
exactly. There are few who give all the weight 
that should be allowed to general character against 
unfavourable appearances in a single case, espe- 
cially if they have appealed to their own senses. 
Certainly Mrs. Hartell was not one of the excep- 
tions. She had seen ^^with her own eyes^ the 
cape taken from Lucy's trunk. She had witnessed 
Lucy's reluctance to have her trunk examined^ and 
her confusion afterward ; and she readily ac- 
quiesced in Ad61e*s suggestion, that the story of 
the laudanum was an after thought, ** trumped up" 
to save herself, and to take revenge on Ad^le for 
the part, innocent and unpremeditated ! which she 
had in exposing Lucy's guilt. Lucy remembered 
the drops on her nightgown, and referring to them 
as a corroboration of her testimony^ she produced 
it, but the stain was effaced ! After a little hesita- 
tion, after again and again kissing Eugene, who 
clung to her as if he understood all that was going 
on, she told the story of his shrieks, and showed 
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the marks still on his arm. Ad61e, quick as 
thought, exclaimed, '^Mon Dieu! Fingrate! Pin- 
grate !" and proceeded to tell a story of Lucy hav- 
ing let Eugene fall on his coral bells, and bribed 
her to secrecy by many promises of future care- 
fulness. Mrs. Hartell's maternal instincts were 
deadened. She listened with credulity to Ad61e ; 
and telling Lucy she had no more time to hear 
her falsehoods, bade her leave the house instant^ 
ly. Poor Lucy embraced Eugene for the last time ; 
and, crying as heartily a& he did, she unlocked 
his arms from her neck, and gave him to Ophelia, 
whispering an entreaty that she would watch over 
him till her father's return. Ophelia answered by 
a burst of tears and outcries against Ad^le ; and 
Lucy, begging her to be quiet, left the room. The 
servants, who had heard through Ophelia the ex- 
plosion in the nursery, gathered round her to ex- 
press their sympathy and their detestation pf 
Adele* They all offered to speak a kind word for 
her wherever she went. Lucy was comforted by 
their good-will, an4 she left Mrs. Hartell's with a 
composure that, in her circumstances, would seem 
wonderful, did we not know the power of calm en- 
durance in a soul conscious of integrity, and there- 
fore stayed on God. ^'I am sure I have done 
right," she repeated to herself, '^ I am sure my 
mother will approve. 1 am sure thie time will 
come when nobody can make Charles feel like 
blushing for me ; and, more than all, I am sure that 
God, who knows all, is my friend, so I ought not to 
feel very unhappy — ^but, oh, poor little Eugene !" 
and she brushed the fast-coming tears from her 
eyes aa she entered a shop to ask for a directory. 

P3 
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CHAPTER XVin. 

A NEW FRIEND. 

Lucy ran her eye over all the Hydes in the di- 
rectory, and selecting fortunately the right one, she 
went to Hudson Square, and was admitted to one 
of the fine houses that overlook St. John's Park. 
She asked to speak with Mrs. Hyde, and was 
shown into a large room on the second floor. 
Mrs. Hyde looked up as she entered, and Lucy at 
once recognised the intelligent and benevolent 
countenance impressed on her memory. The 
recognition was not mutual, for the lady, merely 
saying, *' Sit down, my child, I am busy just now,** 
proceeded to look over an account-book, while a 
girl of fourteen stood by anxiously awaiting the 
result. Three of Mrs. Hyde's daughters sat by 
the window, one reading aloud a book of travels, 
one drawing, and another painting, and near them 
a seamstress plying her needle, and listening and 
enjoying with the rest. Two little girls of four 
and six were sitting beside their mother, hemming 
ruffles. ** We must do them very neatly, Grace," 
said the youngest, "for mamma says Mrs. Lux 
will look at them with her spectacles ; and besides, 
mamma says it is a shame to do work badly for a 
poor woman." Two boys were at a table with 
maps and slates, and there seemed to be in this 
hive but one unproductive labourer, a busy little 
vrchin, who, among other miscellaneous mischief, 
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let fiill a glass, ^ich luckOy not breaking, the little 
Pharisee exclaimed, ''Was not that careful r 
This excited a general langh, and even our poor 
stranger's face relaxed into a smile, which the 
little girls, glancing their eyes towards her, caught, 
and one said in a low voice, but loud enough for 
Lucy to hear, ''Don't she look sweet when she 
smiles ?" and the other replied, " Yes ; but I 
wonder what she has been crying so for?" and 
Lncy was relieved when Mrs. Hyde said, returning 
the account-book to the girl in waiting, "All is 
right, Harriet — girls, give Harriet joy !" 

"No, give Mrs. Hyde thanks," said Harriet; 
** I never could have got on if you had not kept 
my courage up, Mrs. Hyde." 

" Ah, we dan only help those who help them- 
selves, Harriet. What do you wish^ my child ?" 
to Lucy. 

"To speak alone with you, ma'am," replied 
Lucy, in a tremulous voice, for the dread of asking 
trust and employment from a stranger to whom she 
must confess she was in disgrace, turned off as a 
liar and thief, took possession of her. Mrs. Hyde 
led the way to another apartment; when there, 
Lucy's brow contracted and her lips quivered. 
There is something irresistibly touching in the 
distress of the young. We expect storms in win- 
ter, but we shrink from the cloud that lowers over 
the fHTomise of early summer. " What is the 
matter, my child?" asked Mrs. Hyde, so kindly 
that tears came to Lucy's relief, and she was im*^ 
boldened to say, " You do not remember me, 
ma'am ?" 

" No, I do not." 
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" I never saw you but once, Mre. Hyde, and that 
was a great while ago, wheu I lived at Mrs. 
Ardley's," Lucy paused, but Mrs. Hyde shook 
her head, and Lucy proceeded to refer to the con- 
versation that she had then heard, to the circumr 
stances Mrs. Hyde had recounted, and occasionally 
to the very words she had uttered, and finally 
reminding her of her own exclamation, ^< how 
much like mother she does talk !" she succeeded 
in recalling the image of the little girl, whose iden- 
tity, though grown a head taller, she perceived. 
The most accomplished flatterer could not have 
devised a more ingenious mode of approach than 
Lucy, in her simplicity, had adopted. '^I thought 
then, ma'am,'' she resumed, '^ that if ever I should 
have to apply to a stranger for advice and help, I 
should wish it were you." 

''But why is it necessary for you to come to a 
stranger! You should have made friends before 
this time of life." 

''I have friends, ma^amr^real friends, that I 
could go to in any trouble," replied Lucy, her face 
brightening with a just pride, '' but they are all a 
great way off — all, but one." 

" Why not go to that one t" 

^' I did not feel as if that would be best, ma'am,'* 
she replied, casting down her eyes, and blushing 
so deeply that Mrs. Hyde, pitying her embarass- 
ment, told her to proceed with her story. Lucy 
briefly sketched what the reader already knows : 
her mother's troubles, her diflerent service-places, 
and flnrshed by relating, fairly, every particular of 
the unfortunate aflair at Mrs. Hartell's. Mrs. 
Hyde listened as a good judge listens to the tes- 
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timony in the case of a prisoner arraigned before 
him, anxious to get the truth, and leaning to a 
merciful interpretation where it could not be fully 
developed. " But why, my child," she asked, " if 
you were conscious of innocence, did you object to 
having your trunk opened ?" 

After a little faltering, Lucy replied that ^ there 
was a picture on the top of her trunk she did not 
wish seen." 

" A picture !— of what ? or whom T 

*< Of that one friend, ma'am, I said I had in the 
city." 

**And who is he? — and how long have you 
known him T* 

** Ever since mother was in the deepest of her 
troubles ; he was the first person that was kind to 
us, and he has been kind ever since." 

" But you do not tell n^e who this friend is." 

** Oh, Charles Lovett, ma'am." 

'' Ah, I understand now ; the son of those friends 
you are so fond of?" After a little more question- 
ing, cross-examination, and deliberation, Mrs. Hyde 
asked Lucy if she had any letters from her mother 
or from Mrs. Lovett; and finding she had, she said, 
if Lucy would let her see them, and if they cor- 
roborated her statements, she would take her, for 
the present, into her family. " I will not," she 
said, *' send to inquire your character at the places 
where you lived so long ago. Suspicion might be 
excited by your not having referred me to the last 
place you was at." 

<< That was just what I thought, ma'am ; l>ut I 
did not suppose that anybody but mother and Mrs. 
Lovett would have thought so for me." Lucy was 
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yet to know in Mrs. Hyde a Christian woman, one 
to whom the wants of her fellow-creatures were 
claims, and who judged and felt in their affairs as 
if they were her own. To her might justly be 
applied Wordsworth's beautiful description of the 
man of Christian sympathy. 

" Bv nature turned 
And constant dieposition o( his thoughts 
To sympathy with man, he was alive 
To all that was enjoyed wheie'er he went, 
And all that was endured." 

Mrs. Hyde saw in Lucy a young creature who, 
if her story were true, and truth was stamped on 
her countenance, was in most forlorn circum* 
stances. The simplicity of her manner and the 
directness and consistency of her statements were 
in her favour, and it seemed scarcely possible she 
could be guilty of the complicated iniquity in which 
a supposition of the falsehood of her story involved 
her. At any rate, it was in conformity with Mrs. 
Hyde's principles and experience to '* hope all 
things of the young ;" and, true to her theory, she 
Bent to Mrs. HartelPs for Lucy's trunk. When 
that came she examined Mrs. Lovett's and Mrs. 
Lee's letters sufficiently to corroborate Lucy's 
statement, and then she permitted her to enter upon 
the dutios of her new situation. ' A previous duty, 
however, she performed. '^ I cannot," she said to 
Mrs. Hyde, '* rest easy a minute without writing 
to Mr. Hartell about the danger poor little Eugene 
is in. If you only knew what a sweet little fellow 
he is, Mrs. Hyde !" 

^* No child, Lucy, should be left m the hands of 
such a person as you describe that nurse. Writo 
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yourself to Mr. Hart«ll at Richmoftd. Tell yotir 
own story. I will add a postscript. Perhaps he 
may yet ferret out the truth for you." 

** Perhaps so, Mrs. Hyde ; but it's little Eugene 
that I am anxious about. My conscience is clear, 
and that is comfort enough for me.^' 

" The girl has the true secret of comfort,^ 
thought Mrs. Hyde. " As this is a broken day, 
Lucy,** she said, "and I want you to get sdl 
troubles oflf your mind, let us send for that * on© 
friend' of yours, and acquaint him with your change 
of place.** Lucy, at first, feared he would be in- 
stigated by the injustice she had sufiered to some 
rash act; but the desire to communicate her good 
and evil fortune controlled her ; and, with many 
thanks, she assented to Mrs. Hyde's proposal. 
Charles instantly answered to the summons, and in 
an hour's time had heard the whole story from 
Lucy's lips ; and, with the impetuous resentment 
natural to his age, had vowed that *' he would go 
instantly to Mrs. Hartell's — ^that he would shoot 
Adele if she did not tell the whole truth — yes, he 
would blow her up sky-high." Lucy, after a while, 
convinced him that though this mode of proceeding 
might punish Adele, it would not establish her in- 
nocence, nor extricate her from the labyrinth in 
which Ad^le's arts had involved her. He still in- 
sisted that he could not go quietly back to his work 
while she was lying under such an imputation. 
" Why, Lucy," he said, " I positively had rather 
walk the fiery furnace with Shadrac, Meshac, and 
Abednego." 

'* Oh, don't talk so — please, Charles." 

'< It is foolish and wrongs I know, when you are 
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really the one in the furnace ; but then it does not 
even scorch you, for your conscience is like the 
angel that walked with those men, while mine^ 
Lucy, will torment me if I go quietly about my 
business just as if nothing had happened. Am I 
not, Lucy, the only protector you have in the city, 
besides being your — your — your — only friend, 
Lucy ?" 

" No, Charles, not my only one. It would be 
wrong to say so, when I have found such a friend 
as Mrs.. Hyde. Leave all to her — please, Charles." 

Charles at first flatly refused, urging that Mrs. 
Hyde did not know Lucy enough to judge in the 
matter ; but at last, subdued by Lucy's gentle en- 
treaties, he yielded, though declaring ^'it was 
deused hard ;^' and, in compliance with Mrs. Hyde's 
advice, he promised to remain passive tillMr^ Har-^ 
toll's return. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

A HAPPY FAMILT. 

Mr. Hyde, one of the wealthy and busy mer" 
chants of the city of New-York, was happy in the 
confidence, resulting from long experience, that his 
home was regulated in the best manner without 
his interference or supervision. In all important 
matters, such as the proper amount ci their annual 
expenses, the destiny of their children in life, their 
religious, moral, and intellectual education, the father 
and mother consulted and co-operated. In his pe* 
cuniary affairs Mr. Hyde had no secrets from his 
wife. He did not cautiously hide from her his 
successes, and pour into her troubled ear his losses 
and disappointments, nor did he show only the 
bright side, and conceal every rising cloud, as if 
she were as weak as a sick child, till the storm 
burst on her unprepared head, but she was made 
perfectly acquainted with his affairs, and conformed 
her expenditures thereto. Slie kept her accounts 
accurately. Within the limits she prescribed to 
herself she expended liberally, acting nobly up to 
that truth which most admit, that in our country 
there are manifold reasons against, and none for, 
accumulating fortunes for children. She never 
disturbed her husband with the details of her do- 
mestic economy. She never bothered him with 

Q 
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€omplaints of her servants, with consultations about 
her table, her furniture, or her childrens' dress ; all 
these matters she arranged, and he enjoyed the 
results. We would not imply that all husbanck 
who do not adopt this system of noninterference, 
and who do not act up to the spirit of a confiden* 
tial and equal matrimonial partnership, are in fault. 
We acknowledge, with sorrow and humiliation, 
that there are many wives not capable of acting 
**well their part'' in their own sphere, and that 
few deserve the unqualified confidence Mrs. Hyde 
had painfully earned by her self-education. But 
since the discovery is made that a woman is capa- 
ble of something besides praying, loving, sewing, 
and spinning, or, to cite Molidre's own words, that 
it is not enough 

" Pour elle k vous en bien parler, 
De savoir prier Dieu, m'aimer coudre et filer ;** 

her talents should be cultivated with reference to 
her whole domestic duty.* It is as consummate 
a folly to permit an American girl to grow up igno- 
rant of household, afifairs, as it woi^d be to omit 
mathematics in the education of an astronomer, 
or the use of the needle in the training of a milliner. 
But, leaving our theory to the consideration of 
mothers, we proceed (o the homely details of Mrs. 
Hyde*s housewifery. This lady had now beer* 
married seventeen years. Her eldest daughter 
was sixteen, her youngest less than a year. After 
the four years of her novitiate, she has rarely 

* «* Talents," says Sir Jamet Mcintosh, "are the habitoal 
powers of execution.** 
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changed her domestics, *' preferring^ (we quote the 
words of an admirable mistress of a family) '^ the 
trouble of dismissing her servants' faults to the pain 
and manifold disadvantage of dismissing them." 
She bore in mind that they were the weak and 
neglected children of the great family, doomed by 
circumstances to be wanderers and aliensi and 
subject to wrong biases and bad influences. She 
was patient and long suffering with them, willing 
to forbear, to toil, and wait, if^ in the touching lan- 
guage of Scripture, she might ^Hhereby save a 
brother." 

About the time of Lucy's entrance into the fam- 
ily, there had been a general change of opera- 
tives, and none of those long proved remained save 
Clara Lane, better known by her alias of " mam- 
my." Davis, Mrs. Hyde^s man, had served her for 
fourteen years, and continued to perform his hum- 
ble duties accurately, after the avails of his industry^ 
fortunately invested by Mr. Hyde, amounted to 
three thousand dollars.* 

* As I wish to avoid the imputation of -^caggeration, t venture 
to state a corresponding fact in the family of a g^entleman, by 
birth, education, and station one of the first men in Massachu- 
setts. I chanced to be dining at his house, when he said to his 
wife (we had just returned from a drive to Mount Auburn), 
"How do you like your new horses?** " Mine '.—you surcjf 
ha.ve not bought them 7 — we do not want them.** " No, not 
exactly, but Horace" {the coachman) " tooiL such a fency tu 
them I could not deny nim.** On making some inouiries about 
the domestic thus indulged, I found he had served the family 
Bome twenty years ; that he was worth between 6 and 7,000 dol- 
lars; that he was a colonel in the militia ; and that, at public 
dinners in Boston on gala days, he took precedence of his em- 
ployer and his employer's son, both men of the first consideration 
^l the city. He waited at table with perfect re«>ectfulnes8 and 
propriety. Of course his attachn^en^ tp the nimily alope tf- 
(ained him in their service. Is not this instance worth a volomo 
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Then his attachment to the Hydes being mas- 
tered by a long-ripening attachment to Mrs. Hyde's 
seamstress, he married, and removed to the land of 
promise — the indefinite West. Mrs. Hyde's cook, 
a worthy maiden of fifty, and most accomplished 
in her art, having succeeded to an inheritance of 
some half dozen nieces, was advised by her mis- 
tress to set up a pastry-cook's establishment. The 
young girl whose book of accounts Mrs. Hyde 
was overlooking at the moment of Lucy's intro- 
duction was one of the aforesaid nieces, whom Mrs. 
Hyde had rescued from a drunken father some 
years before, and who had recently been qualified 
for bookkeeper to her aunt by Ella, Hyde's in- 
structions. The chambermaid had achieved the 
usual destiny of our countrywomen, had married, 
and (unlike most persons in her condition) had 
completely furnished a snug little house from her 
savings, besides reserving something against a wet 
day. Now all these virtues and prosperity, to be 
transmitted and spread in widening circles, were, 

of speculation upon the possible happiness of domestic service, 
end the exercise of the virtues in the relation of employers and 
employed? 

We trespass so far upon private correspondence as to insert 
here a iribute to American aomestics, contained in a letter writ- 
ten by Mrs. Butler after her recent departure for England. " I 
left all my own household crying^ and entreating to return to me 
whenever I returned ; and do you know my heart smote me so 
dreadfully for what I had said about American servants* that I 
felt as if I must turn round on the threshold of my own door and 
beg all their pardons." It must be remembered to the honour 
of employer and employed in this case, that attachment, and not 
necessity, was the bond. Mrs. Butler's domestics could proba- 
bly command fifty places on the day they left her house. Mrs. 
Butler's compunction was more generous than just, for, in her 
much-abused journal, she has given an unqualified testimony to 
ti» troth and integrity of American servants. 
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for the most part, the result of the fidelity of one 
mistress of a family ! 

Before Lucy retired for the night, Mrs. Hyde 
took her aside to give her/ the necessary instruc- 
tions. ** Are you an early riser, my child ?" she 
asked. 

^*' I have not been of late, ma'am — ^I used to be ; 
but I find wha^ mother said is true — it takes a 
great while to form good habits, and a very little 
while to fall into bad ones." 

** You win find, too^ that it is not difficult to re- 
cover good habits once formed. In the mean time 
my daughter Susan will call you." 

" Your daughter, ma'am ! — do your young ladies 
rise as early as the servants T 

•* Yes— -often earlier.' Time, you know« Lucy, 
is most precious to those who make the best use 
of it. I do not like to see one minute wasted, 
and least of all by my children." 

** I always thought^ ma'am, that young ladies 
must have more sleep than servants." 

•*,No," replied Mrs. tlyde, smiling ; *'I believe 
that young .persons who live in one part of the 
house require just as much sleep as young persons 
who live in another part of it. In those families 
where there are idle members and working mem- 
bers, the workers, of course, require most^" 

" Ma'am !" said Lucy, in a sort of maze. We 
believe that Lucy's surprise was owing to her very 
limited experience; but certainly, in the three 
wealthy families in which she had lived, she had 
never seen a practieal .acknowledgment that all the 
members were governed by the same physical 
laws* '^I mean, Lucy," resumed Mrs. Hyde, 

Q2 
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'' that all my family must have as much sleep as 
their constitutions require, and no more. It is a 
kind of suicide to allow more time than is neces* 
sary to 6leep. When you are up, Lucy, do you 
not wish, before you be|in your day's work, a little 
time to yourself?" 

'* I always had it, ma'am, when I lived at home 
and at Mrs. Lovett's ; but no one else that I have 
lived with ever spoke to me about it, or seemed to 
remember that a servant might want time to say 
her prayers." 

** Have you lived without them, then T" 

" Indeed I have not, Mrs. Hyde. Mother al* 
ways told us that the heart can rise to God in 
prayer at any time, just as a little child, when it 
is in the room with its mother, whatever happens, 
turns its eyes to her. Sometimes in the thickest 
of my work, and always when I feel either very 
glad or very sorry — ^ Lucy paused, and a blush 
overspread her cheek; she was abashed at the 
thought of how freely she, who had never spoken 
on such subjects but to her mother, was confiding 
her spiritual experience. '* Go on, my child," 
said Mrs. Hyde, with a smile so sweet and kind 
that Lucy forgot everything but that she was talk* 
ing to one who listened with interest. *'I was 
only going to say, ma'am, that I could always pray, 
even at Mrs. Hartell's, where there was no out- 
ward sign there was a God — except little Eugene, 
and he seemed to me just like an angel from heaven ; 
and I felt sometimes, when his head lay on my 
bosom, as if we were worshipping together." 

** Oh, how much better is this true worship," 
thought Mrs. Hyde, ** than formal prayers and set 
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days." ** Maintain this spirit, my dear child," she 
replied ; *' this is praying without ceasing. Take 
a few moments before you leave your room to con- 
sider your duty to God and your duties in the fam« 
ily. A sense of our responsibility to God will 
make us faithful in the discharge of our duties to 
one another. I try to make all who live with me 
feel that they aire working for something besides 
the wages I pay them — for something higher than 
my favour-^far better than my affection — for the 
love of God. In this service we are all fellow- 
workers and fellow-servantis. Is not this a bond 
strong enough to bind us all together, Lucy ?" 

" Oh, yes, ma'am !" Lucy wiped away the 
tears that poured over her cheeks. •* If mother 
only knew what a place I am in now, I should be 
willing she should know all my troubles." 

** Wait, Lucy, till you have tried us— you young 
people are apt to take anticipations for experience. 
But I am getting on slowly in my instructions to 
you. You will have the waiter's work to do till 
my new waiter comes. One thing will perhaps 
be new to you in my house, Lucy. I do not con- 
fine any person to a single department, and I will 
tell you why ; for I find, if the reason of my arrange- 
ments is understood, they are apt to be better liked. 
In the first place, I wish my domestics to remain 
with me as long as it is for our mutual welfare to 
live together. I have observed that the jealousies 
and bickerings among domestics often arise from 
disputes about their work. One says, this is not 
my work ; and another, that is not mine ; and Mary 
imposes, and Biddy shirks. Now I wish each one 
to be capable of performing the duty of the other, 
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and to have that spirit of kindness that she will be 
willing to do it, and sure that the favour will be 
return«l. And besides, Lucy, if a woman spends 
years in nothing but cooking, when she has a 
family of her own how will she know how to take 
care of her house, take card of her children, make 
their clothes, &c. ? or, if she spends ten years in 
the nursery, she will not know how to cook her ; 
husband's dinner. My girls all get married after a 
while ; and I wish that, while they are serving me 
they should have that sort of education that will 
enable them to make their own homes prosperous 
and happy." ^ ^ 

" That's very kind of you, ma'am-^but does not 
changing, works so make a great deal of confu- 
sion ?" 

" No confusion arises, Lucy, from your being 
my chambermaid this summer and my seamstress 
next winter— to be sure, I must teach you to sew 
well, but the next year that will prove a great gain 
to us both. No, Lucy, confusion in families arises 
from Ignorance, bad temper, jealousy, and disobli- 
gingness ; never, I believe, from being well qualified 
to perform any office, and willing to serve in it "* 

" I am sure you will find me wiUing, Mrs. Hyde, 

* In those countries where the whole life is passed in servi 
tude. the principle of a division of labour is not ^ obj^t "onlwe 
It 18 certainly most convenient to the employer. Ae who del 
votes aU his mind and the whole of his life to makinethrhinci 
of a watch will make them more accurately than he who cS? 
structs the whole watch. But if by any chance the hInffemS 
18 ejected from that department, he is good for nothing w"" 
comphshed English servant is always found inferior (§r the 4^' 
vice of an American family to a welKbrought up AmericiSi?n 
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and it will be my fault if I do not become capable. 
Who shall I ask to show me where to find the 
breakfast things, ma'am ?" 

** It is Susan's turn this week to see to such 
matters. You will have everything ready at half 
past seven precisely. Susan wiU show you how 
to arrange the breakfast-room." 

" Miss Susan, ma'am ! — ^is not that the young 
lady who was taking the French lesson ?" 

"Yes." 

" She show me, Mrs. Hyde ! she does not seem 
older than Miss Ophelia Hartell." 

" Susan is past nine." 

** And Miss Ophelia is ten. What a difference !" 
Lucy did not explain further, jnor did Mrs. Hyde 
inquire. Poor Ophelia's operative faculties were 
as undeveloped as a child's born without hands. 

" When you go up to bed, Lucy," resumed Mrs. 
Hyde, " take a pail of water with you. You will 
find all conveniences for washing. Wash yourself 
from head to foot. This I require of all persons 
under my control at least once in twenty-four 
hours ; it will contribute to your health, and in a 
little while you will find it essential to your com* 
fort." She then commended Lucy's very neat ar- 
rangement of her hair, and enjoined particular at- 
tention to her teeth ; and Lucy, all astonishment at 
this maternal interest, was reminded of Mrs. Broad- 
son having on a certain occasion said to her, " A 
fine pass things have come to when even servants 
must brush their teeth — why, I had never heard of 
a toothbrush at your age 1 1" 

^*She seems just as kind as mother, or Mrs, 
Lovett," thought Lucy, as Mrs. Hyde bade her 
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good-night; and, grateful for the storm that had 
driven her into such a harbour, she retired to her 
sleeping apartment. This she shared with Martha, 
the chambermaid. They had separate beds. A 
portable screen divided the room into two parts, 
securing to each, if desired, privacy. Martha, 
having had sole possession for three or four weeks, 
seemed to feel it her part to do the hospitalities of 
the apartment. She was, as is obvious, an Amer- 
ican. " Here," i^he said, *' is a tub to wash you, 
and plenty of nice soap. Mrs. Hyde is the most 
musical woman dbout washing, and the whole fam- 
ily are like ducks— but every one has notions ! 
Here is a large closet, with shelves and drawers — 
no locks — and there's none on their own ! You 
must keep your things in their places ; for, when 
you least expect it, Mrs. Hyde or one of the girls 
goes the rounds, and everything is put in a heap in 
the second story entry. I tell you I felt beat when 
I found my ilannel petticoat there beside one of 
the little ladies best bonnets ! Is not it a pretty 
room ? this nice matting is so easy to keep clean, 
and blinds, and as good mattresses as any lady 
could wish, and everything so tidy about the beds, 
and a looking-glass that donH make you look as if 
your face was all agee ; and only see here !" she 
added, withdrawing a little green curtain, '* see 
this shelf of books ; hot the Bible only, but a whole 
row, to instruct and entertain you too — and, what is 
more, she loves to have you get time to enjoy your- 
self reading ; and the long and the short of it is, that 
she and all her children seem to have a realizing 
sense that their help have minds and hearts as welt 
as they. I have lived in a great many places, an4 
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with good people that behavedf some of them, I am 
free to own it, handsomer to me than I did to them ; 
but never did I see a family I respected as I do 
Mr. Hyde*s. It makes you feel like folks to have 
such a room as this, instead of a little stived up 
place, with just a nail here and there to hang your 
gowns on, broken chairs, a tottering table, and a 
bed that looks and feels any how. Such things 
show which way the wind blows ; what rich folks 
think of poor folks. The ladies' rooms will be 
fixed off with everything, wardrobes, bureaus, dres- 
sing-tables, sofas, lounges, looking-glasses of all 
shapes and sizes, curtains, and piles of mattresses, 
perfumes enough to strangle you, and all sorts of 
notions that have no use but just to be taken care 
of and make work for us — something of a contrast 
to our sky-rooms ! It gives one thoughts «to think 
of it, and feelings too. Times are changed. It's 
no longer lords and ladies in the parlour, and slaves 
in the kitchen ; but it's a kind of partnership con- 
cern, and in this family your share is fairly divided 
out to you ; and I freely own, that if I could stay 
here, I should be contented to be help all my life.'' 

" Contented and most thankful, I should think,"" 
said Lucy, availing herself of Martha's very first 
pause to express her sentiment. 

" Why, yes, kind o' and kind o' not thankful, 
that, if you must live out, you live in such a place ; 
but not thankful that you have not a home of your 
own— Awne is home, and we always hanker after it ; 
but contented — yes — quite contented." How long 
Martha's garrulity might have led her on expres- 
sing, in her homely way, her not very dim percep- 
tions of the present modification of the relation be- 
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tween employers and employed, we know not, for 
her harangue was cut short by Lucy's adverting t6 
her vigil of the preceding night ; and both, sifter 
duly honouring Mrs. Hyde's notions by performing 
the prescribed ablutions, retired to bed. 



CHAPTER XX. 

A DAY AT MRS. HYDE's. 

"Wake up, Lucy!" said a kindly voice, and 
Lucy opened her eyes, and saw Susan Hyde at 
her bedside wrapped in her little dressing-gown. 
" Mamma told me to wake you as soon as I was 
up. By the time you are dressed I shall be ready 
to show you about the breakfast." 

" I am sorry," said Lucy, when they aflerward 
went down stairs together, " to give you this trou- 
ble, but I trust once showing will serve." 

" Oh ! it's no trouble at all. We children have 
had it all to do ever since Davis was married, three 
weeks ago. The only disagreeable thing is asking 
Violet, our new cook, to help bring in the table — 
i^>e is always so cross in the morning." 

" I should not think your mother would keep her 
if she is so cross to you." 

" Mercy ! Mamma never sends away anybody 
for one fault — at least, not till she has tried, and 
we have all tried, our best to cure it. When we 
children get provoked, mamma reminds us of whal 
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some good man says, that perfection hears with w>- 
perfeetian, and she says she fears we have a great 
many faults ourselves that we are so impatient 
with others — and that makes us a little ashamed'^ 
— ^take care, Lucy — you have not got the crumb- 
cloth quite straight — mammals eyes are just like a 
plumb-line — ^that will do. Now ask Violet — ^please 
— ^to help you in with the table." Lucy made the 
request in the humblest manner ; but it was before 
breakfast with poor Violet, and she was possessed 
by the demon of dyspepsy, who does not always 
spare the humble, though his visitations be chiefly 
to the exalted. She came up stairs grumbling, 
** I sha'n't stay here if they don't get a man — it's 
not my work to lug in the table — I wonder what 
it's dragged out for ? — to have me drag it in, I sup- 
pose." 

** I am very sorry to trouble you," said Lucy, 
" but it is Mrs. Hyde's order that the table shsdl 
not be lifted by one alone." 

" Oh, I dare say — it's easy giving orders." 

" Dcm't you feel as well as usual this morning, 
Violet ?" asked Susan. 

*• I feel well enough." 

^ Oh ! stop a minute, Violet," called a little girl 
who was coming down stairs with a bottle and 
glass in her hand. 

* A successful case of forbearance with a very serious fault 
occurred in the family of a lady most exemplary m her relation 
to her domestics. She met her cook coming from the store* 
room with her apron full of pilfered tea. i^fter a long conver- 
sation with the woman, in which she was made to feel her sin 
and folly, her mistress offered to retain her in her service, to 
keep her trespass a secret, and to trust her as usual. This sher 
did. The woman continued to live with her for a long time* and 
served her most faithfully and gratefully. 

R 
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** What's wanted now ?" barked out Violet. 

*' Nothing," replied little Grace, taken aback* 
^ only mamma sent you down a glass of Congress 
water, and says, if you will try it evety morning 
for two or three weeks, she thinks it will make you 
as pleasant as anybody.*' 

Violet's colour mounted to the roots of her hair. 
"Why, Gracie!" exclaimed Susan, *' I am sure 
mamma did not say that." 

Poor Grace replied, somewhat fluttered, " Well, 
Susan, she said that — that is, she said — I mean — 
oh, I don't know what she said— only she meantj if 
Violet was as well, she would be as good-natured 
as any of us." Violet's irritability, which was 
really merely symptomatic, was overcome by this 
view of the case ; she was the first to smile, and, 
having drank the water, she thanked the little cup- 
bearer, and bade her thank her mother, in so 
changed a tone, that one might have fancied the 
water had the miraculous virtue of that prescribed 
by the prophet. 

When Mrs. Hyde appeared she bestowed a kind 
word of approbation on Lucy for the prime order 
in which she found ever3rthing. Lucy transferred 
the praise to Susan, who, she said, understood a 
waiter's work as well as if she were brought up to 
it. Mrs. Hyde's children were " brought np" to 
all the details of housewifery. Before breakfast 
the family, every member of it, assembled and 
joined in a common supplication and a common 
thanksgiving to the Father of all. 

During the meal, which was not hurried, as if the 
only reason for meeting round the table were to 
consume the food and enjoy that, Susan told her 
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father some interesting particulars she had heard 
from a country lady of the best mode of rearing 
and taking care of silkworms, and how much finer 
and more plentiful the silk was if the worm was 
well fed, and kept clean and healthy. " And don't 
vou think, papa," said little Grace, *<she got to 
love them— love a worm — wasn't that funny T' 

" No," interposed Susan ; " for how often has 
papa told us we should love any tiling we took good 
care of." 

''. "Well, then. Sue, I guess that is the reason 
mammy loves us so well— she takes such good 
care of us." 

** You have guessed pretty right, Grace," said 
her father, smiling at her modest explanation of 
her mammy's tenderness ; '^ but can you tell me, 
Susan, who first found out a mode of unwinding 
the silk from the cocoon?" "No, sir." "Can 
you, Giffbrd ?" " No, sir." " Can you, Ella T 
** No, sir." " Nor you, mamma?" " No, sir." A 
smile went round with the negative, and as Mrs. 
Hyde pronounced hers, her eye met Lucy's. She 
saw the girl was listening with lively interest, that 
her lips moved as if she were on the point of speak- 
ing, but were restrained by modesty. " Do you 
know, Lucy?" she asked. Instead of the mono^ 
syllable she expected, Lucy answered, difilidently, 
" I believe, ma'am, it was an Empress of China 
called Lou-it-see."* 

*'Why, who told you, Lucy?" asked Grace. 
Lucy said nothing till Mr. Hyde authorized a reply 

* Raynal states that Lou-it-see was made a divinity for her 
great discoYery, and eaUed the spirit of the mulberry and silk** 
worm. 
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by asking where she had learned the fact. She 
said her mother was trying to have her brother 
learn to take care of silkworms, and that, seeing 
the advertisement of a book about them, she had 
pm'chased and read it before she sent it. ^ There's 
an example for you, my children," said Mr. Hyde ; 
" you see that, by keeping your eyes and ears open* 
you may get knowledge on every hand, and com- 
municate it." He then proceeded to state some 
facts in relation to the varieties of the worm and 
the mulberry, the extent and value of the silk pro- 
duct, and the immense amount of our importation 
of the manufactured article. Lucy was better 
qualified by her early education than most persons 
in her position to profit by such a conversation, 
and it seemed to her a great privilege to have the 
place of waiter in such a family.* She naturally 
compared the scene before her to corresponding 
ones ; to the tdte-4-t^te breakfast at the Broad- 
sons', where the steril talk, on the part of the 
husband, was of profits projected or achieved ; on 
the part of his helpmate, a boast of a barginn, a 
Pharisaical vaunt, or some improved plan of stint- 
ing in domestic economy. The Ardleys did not 
suffer so much by the comparison, for there were 
the redeeming qualities of good-humour and kind- 



* There is a volume of poems about to issue from the press 
in this city, written by a person whose life has been spent in do- 
mestic service. Upon some one expressing to the author sur- 
prise at the knowledge indicated by the poems, and asking 
where she obtained it, she replied, " I have always lived in the 
society of intelligent and cultivated people." And so she had. 
dome of these poems would not dishonour any name in our land. 
We trust their publication will increase the consideration of the 
fortunate for their " inferiors only in position." 
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ness, and there the children's chattering, and mam- 
ma's and papa's talk of the ball that was last even- 
ing, and the dipner that was to be to-morrow, and 
the new dress this lady wore, and the new horses 
that gentleman drove, were — something better than 
nothing. At the Kartells' there was worse than a 
total loss of this immensely powerful engine in 
domestic education, the family meeting at the so- 
cial board, for there the children were abandoned 
to the vitiating influence of unprincipled servants ; 
the father hurried down his coffee to escape as 
early as possible from the conjugal atmosphere ; 
and the wife^ at ten or eleven, dawdled alone and 
in vacuity over her distasteful breakfast. At the 
Sifflsons' there was simply the gratification of 
hungry healthy animals. To the Lovetts, **the 
dear Lovetts,^'* Lucy recurred with pride and joy. 
There she had seen, under a more homely aspect, 
the same intelligence and goodness manifest in 
the interchange of domestic ofllces, and in imagi- 
nation she — ^but we will not betray her ; what girl 
or woman does not construct a home for herself, 
and weave her own golden fabric of domestic joys 1 
After breakfast Lucy proceeded to the duties of 
her new place, instructed, whenever she needed 
instruction, by her little directress Susan, who, 
like the divinities of the ancient fable, interposed 
at the moment of necessity, and then returned to 
her own element.* 

* Some may doubt the competency of a child, not ten yean 
old, to perform the tasks assigned to Susan. We have lately 
seen a girl not ten, the daughter of a Polish exile, who seven 
years ago lived not only in affluence, but luxury, the sole nurse 
of her mother through a l^ing-in, and performing the duty well, 
besides accomplishing various other domestic services. When 

B2 
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As we have said, Lucy entered Mrs. IJyde's 
family at the moment of a general change of the 
officers of her household ; of course, the domestic 
machine did not work without some trifling imped- 
iments and jars. '* Martha," asked Mrs. Hyde, 
"have you any objection to changing works with 
Violet for a few weeks ?" Martha did not appear 
to comprehend. " You know I stipulated that you 
were to change works whenever I requested you," 

" Oh, yes, ma'am — I calculated to be obliging, 
and so forth, whenever any of the folks are sick, 
and so on — but as to taking up cooking for a busi- 
ness — I can't cook anything but boiled victuals — 
mother could — father used to say she beat all at a 
potpie and a roaster." 

Mrs. Hyde smiled at this vaunt of the mother's 
skill in what our rustic folk consider the ne plus 
ultra of the culinary art. *' I dare say, Martha," 
she resumed, '* your, father thought a great deal of 
your mother for her skill in these matters ; and 
would you not like to increase your value in some 
good fellow's eyes by understanding thoroughly 
plain cooking ? If you mean to have a home of 
your own one of these days, Martha, it will be for 
your advantage, as well as for mine and Violet's, 
that you should go into the kitchen for a month or 
so— of course you take the cook's wages, and she 
yours." Mrs. Hyde had touched the right spring. 
No American girl's perspective is without a home 
and a good husband, and Martha, after premising 
that she should spoil everything she touched, con- 
sented. " Thank you, Martha," said Mrs. Hyde, 

some astonishment was expressed to the mother, ** Ah !'' she 
replied, " necessity is a great teacher !" 
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" I trust you will spoil nothing. Our every-day 
dinner is a simple affair — to-day boiled fowls, a 
tongue, a beefsteak, potatoes, turnips, and a rice 
pudding. My daughter Ella will give you all ne- 
cessary assistance and directions; observe them 
to-day, and remember them to-morrow, Martha." 
Martha promised to do her best, and performed her 
promise, but her best had many imperfections. 
She was careless, prodigal, and talkative, but she ' 
had the sterling qualities of truth, honesty, capa- 
city, and attachableness ; and, after a thorough trial 
of the patience of her instructer and of the consu- 
mers of her productions, and after much discourage- 
ment, some tearSf and a little fretting on her part, she 
acquired the art of cooking skilfully, neatly, and fru- 
gally, and felt that she had gained knowledge which 
would be wealth to her. We give her own view 
of the case in one of her gossipings with Lucy 
some months after. "I declare, Lucy, I would 
not, if the silver money were offered to me, take a 
thousand dollars for what I h^ve learned since I 
came to this house. At first I could not feel rec- 
onciled to chopping and changing works ; but 
when I came to realize it was for our advantage, I 
felt different, for it would be a sight easier for Mrs. 
Hyde to let us go round and round in the mill just 
as we were used to. It's so seldom ladies think 
of anything but their own profit, that it makes us 
kind o* jealous. When I came here I did not know 
how to do an3^hing well but chamber-work, and 
now I would not turn my back upon the king for 
any kind of plain cooking, or making broths and 
gruels, and such things for sick folks, or any kind 
of housework, and sewing, patching, and darning 
into the bargain." 
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'* But, Martha, you have not made the progress 
with your needle that Biddy has." 

" La, no — I guess not — because I had the start 
of her at first — Miss Amy had to begin at the be- 
ginning with her; she did not know any more 
about handling a needle than you do about sailing 
a ship. Never did I see anything like Miss Amy^s 
patience. She was copying that pietur of the 
V irgin Mary, and she would lay down her brushes 
without a wry look, and show Biddy how to fix on 
her patch, and, by the time her brush was going 
again, Biddy would get it all askew. She does it 
by plununet and rule now, but she is the first Irish 
person I ever«aw that could put a patch on straight, 
which shows it's- all in teaching — they an't stupid, 
but they an't privileged to use their faculties when 
they are young." 

" Miss Amy is a beautiful seamstress," said 
Lucy ; " she even excels my mother." 

'* Oh, they all beat all !" resumed Martha. " I 
don^t mind our folks speaking all sorts of outlandish 
lingos, and painting, and playing on the many, and 
80 forth — a great many ladies that are of no use in 
the world — what you may call mere ornamental 
furniture, can do that ; but what I respect them 
for is their understanding business, so that, if Mr. 
Hyde were to break to-morrow, they would be as 
independent as I am." 

Some may smile at Martha's opinion that fortune 
and mere accomplishments made an accidental 
elevation, but we get the most accurate knowledge 
of life by viewing it from every position. *Lucy 
took another view. ** I respect them too, Martha," 
she said, *' for what you do, but I love them fbr 
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being so kind to everybody — not only do they treat 
us as if we belonged to them, but there is not one, 
even down to Gracie, that is not teaching some 
poor ignorant creature something. Did' you ever 
see anything prettier than Gracie teaching English 
to those little German children, that they have 
saved from destruction, as it were ? .If every fam- 
ily were like this, there would be an end to poverty 
and misery." 

** That's the Millennium, child ! One swallow 
don't make a summer." 

But we^ are anticipating. Violet's co-operation 
was essential to the execution of Mrs. Hyde's plan 
for the general good. She, like all English ser- 
vants, had been trained to one department of labour ; 
she had the suspicion common to foreign seryants 
(does it arise from experience ?) that her employer 
would impose on her, and she was anxious to ob- 
tain the highest wages, being apprehensive, from 
the state of her health,. that she should spon be cut 
off from all labour. But, after a long conversation 
with Mrs. Hyde, she was convinced that that lady 
had no sinister motives — 'that she sacrificed present 
convenience to the future advantage of both em- 
ployers and employed, and she gratefully accepted 
the opportunity of trying the effect upon her health 
of a removal from the heat and steam of the k^chen. 

Mrs. Hyde did not hire her domestics for a 
month or a season, and therefore she could make 
a present sacrifice for a prospective good. Neither 
did she expect to retain them always. She knew 
that, in this country, where avenues for progress 
are open on every side, there must be changes, and 
one of her objects was to qualify those she em- 
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jAoyed for the happier condition that probably- 
awaited them — to be the masters and mistresses of 
independent homes.* In short, that axiom of polit- 
ical economy, whose illustration should be the ob- 
ject of all government, was the rule of hers, '* the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number." 

A family fdte concluded Lucy's first day at Mrs. 
Hyde's. It chanced to be Clara Lane's (mammy's) 
birthday. Clara had lived with Mrs. Hyde frona 
the time of her marriage. She had taken care of 
all her children, from her firstborn to the youngling 
of the flock — ^the present little pet and idol of the 
house. Mammy had knit herself to the hearts of 
the children. She had watched them by night 
and by day through the diseases of childhood. 
She had been patient and gentle in all their impa- 
tience and irritability. She had overcome their 
little selfishnesses by the example of her generosity 
and self-denial. She had shown to all a steady 
and equal kindness ; in short, she had been a second 
mother to them. And on her part she had been 
cared for, refreshed when wearied, nursed when 
sick, and, when in health, her comfort and gratifica- 
tion studied ; so that, though now declining from 
middle life, so far from being " used up," like most 
of those who have spent a life in the service of 
children, she was vigorous and cheerful, and look- 
ing forward to a tranquil old age, when the young 
plants she had trained should succour and shelter 
her. This was her birthday, and Mrs. Hyde hav- 

* One of those skilfal housewives, who have the btch of hav- 
ing good domestics, said to me, " My only troabie is that my 
girl* will ^et marhed." 
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lug asked her to invite her friends to tea, the little 
girls busied themselves in preparing the nursery 
for their reception. Each brought some little fa- 
vourite embellishment, shells, pictures, &c«, from 
her own apartment to deck " mammy's." 

Sussm was mistress of ceremonies, and little 
Grace, and Kate, a child of five years, her minis- 
ters. They served the tea, and in due time taste- 
fully arranged a supper-table, on the middle of 
"which they placed a vase of flowers culled for the 
occasion from their own cherished plants. When 
the fruit, &c., was served, little Kate stole up to 
Miss Lane with a plate covered by her silk apron ; 
and throwing off this , screen, and looking archly 
from the brightest, most mischievous eyes, ^ No 
chicken-salad, no oranges, no grapes for naughty 
mammy !'' she said, and presented her a breast- 
pin enclosing the interwoven hair of the children. 
Before mammy could speak or dash off the tear 
that trembled in her eye, Susan, holding the smi- 
ling baby in her arms, repeated the following lines 
composed by her sister. . 

** Come Su8y» Grace, Jeanie, come Kitty, I say,. 
And wish your dear manuny a happy birthday : 
Come Willie, yes, sweet little baby, come too, 
And crow to your mammy a loving * a-goo !' 

** We have braided and set in a rim of bright gold, 
The hair that youVe comb'd and you've curlM timet 

untold ; 
Tis but a smaU proof of the love that we bear 
To her who has watdi'd us iq^ upceasing caie."* 

* These simple lines were vmtten and presented on a aim 
0ar occaaion by a girl of twelve years. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

TRUTH WILL PREVAIL. 

LvcT, in her new sphere, which she felt to 
be a high and happy one, was daily acquiring 
knowledge in the domestic arts, and daily gaining 
on the faults she had contracted in her various ser- 
vice-places. Never was there an eye more vigi- 
lant than Mrs. Hyde's ; never a quicker perception 
of the faults of those of whom she had the super- 
vision. But hers was the keen perception of the 
parent, and the admonition that followed it was 
gentle ; for, in imitation of Him whom she served, 
** love was her motive and reformation her object." 
Lucy received long letters from her mother, as- 
suring her of her welfaVe, telling her that her sis- 
ters were well placed, and that Jemmie was profit- 
ing by her remittances. We insert a postscript 
written by himself. " The first letter that ever I 
write, I long ago said should be to dear, dear Lucy ; 
and here it is. Can you read it ? It's pretty crook- 
ed, but that is because my hand trembles, thinking 
I am writing to you. Dear Lucy, do leave off 
working, and come here to live. The money you 
have sent me is enough to pay my master a whole 
year, and by that time, he says, I shall write and 
cipher as well as anybody. When I think of 
what you are doing for me, I try so hard to improve 
that my heart beats like a drum, and then mother 
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Stops me. Oh, it is so beautiful here, Lucy ; yoci 
can see so much sky, clear from mountain to 
mountain. Sometimes the girls draw me along 
the river bank, and we stop under the willows and 
talk of you and Charlie. Give my best love to 
Charlie, and tell him I dreamed'' — then followed 
two effaced lines — ^^ mother has blotted over this, 
because she says you would not like to tell him ; 
so good-by, dear Lucy." 

So happy was Lucy, that she would scarcely 
have remembered the miserable affair at Mrs. 
Kartell's, if Charles had not called daily to ask if 
she had heard nothing more from that *' infamous 
wretch," the gentlest pame he vouchsafed Adele ; 
and each day she repeated her entreaties that he 
would be more patient, and wait till sufficient time 
had elapsed for Mr. Hartell's return; ^ if justice is 
not done you then, Lucy, don't preach patience 
to me any longer," said Charles ; '* patience may be 
very Christian in you, but in my opinion it's very pol- 
tronish in me, besides being impossible." '* Well, 
wait, Charles, till to-morrow," Lucy replied to his 
last outbreak ; '' Mrs. Hyde says it is possible Mr. 
Kartell may be here to-morrow." The next morn- 
ing, at dawn, Mrs. Hyde's door-bell was rung vio- 
lently, and a message came to Lucy, entreating her 
to go immediately to Mr. Kartell's, for Eugene 
was dying ; when she entered Mrs. Hartell's nur- 
sery, she found Eugene in his father's arms in a 
deathlike stupor. Mr. Kartell, half distracted, was 
walking up and down the room. The physician, 
who had done all his art could do, was anxipusly 
watching the child's rigid features. Mrs. Kartell 
was wrapped in her shawl, shivering and sighing, 

S 
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and Ad^le wringing her hands, crying violently ,*aiid 
exclaiming at every breath, '* Mon Dieu ! mon Dieu ! 
Dieu me pardonne! pauvre enfant! Ah, mon 
Dieu, que j'etois morte. God forgive me, poor child I 
would that I were dead /" Lucy gazed around her 
in grief and amazement. No one seemed to see her, 
till Ophelia, looking up from the apron in which she 
had buried her face, ran to her, sobbing, "Oh, 
Lucy ! I and papa sent for you ; he came home 
about an hour ago, and came right into the nursery 
to see Eugene, for ever since he got your letter — ^he 
got a letter from you, Lucy — he thought he never 
should see him again ; and don't you think he found 
him going into a fit, and Ad61e asleep, and the vial 
of laudanum standing there on the table ! Only 
think ! he has thrown up once, and the doctor says, 
if he can only be roused again, but, oh dear ! oh 
dear ! see how he lies in papa's arms." Lucy 
threw aside her cloak and bonnet, and went up 
to Mr. Kartell. "Pray, sir," she said, "let me 
speak to him." 

" God bless you, Lucy, is it you ? Oh, my boy, 
Lucy I he's going !" 

" Eugene ! darling EJugene !'^ cried Lucy, kis* 
sing his lips ; ** Eugene, don't you know me V The 
voice penetrated to the little fellow's spirit. He 
opened his eyes ; a faint ray of joy shot through 
his heart and eyes; he made a feeble effort to 
extend his hands. Lucy caught him in her arms, 
and throwing up the window, and setting wide open 
the door, she tossed him up and down in the draught 
of fresh air, repeating his name in her natural 
tone of playful tenderness. Every voice but hers 
was hushed till Ophelia exclaimed, ^ Father, ha 
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smiles! he certainly does smile!" The violent 
motion, the fresh air, and the moral excitement of 
the voice of that friend, whom the little fellow 
loved better than anything else on earth, roused 
the energies of nature. The desired physical ef- 
fect followed ; there was a free ejection from the 
stomach, and in half an hour the physician pro- 
nounced him safe. "That's right!" said Mr. 
Hartell to Eugene, who, resting his drooping head 
on Lucy's bosom, kept one arm fast round her 
neck ; " that's right I cling to her, she has saved 
your life ; God for ever bless her. How dared you," 
he added, turning to his wife, who had been as 
immoveable and as impotent as a statue, " how 
dared you neglect the warning she gave you t You 
had every reason to confide in her, and none in 
that she-devil !" Mrs. Hartell began, in her own 
justification, and finished, in spite of her husband's 
repeated exclamations, the story of the theft. 

*' A damnable contrivance !" cried Hartell, " a dia- 
bolical lie ! I am sure of it. Here !" he continued, 
dragging Ad^le forth from the comer into which 
she had slunk, "stand before this innocent girl, and« 
as ye hope for any mercy from me, tell the whole 
truth." 

" Oh monsieur ! oh madame !" said Ad^le, fal- 
ling on her knees, "je suis coupable, mais sitnal- 
heureuse. lam guilty, but so wretched P 

'* None of your French jabber ; speak English, 
so that Lucy can understand every word you say. 
God bless him ! he's putting his lips up to kiss you, 
Lucy." 

Ad61e rolled up her eyes, made a deprecating 
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gesture to madame, and proceeded, "I had unfor* 
tunately, by a little mistake — ^" 

^* None of your 'unfortunately V and 'nustakes;^ 
tell a plain story," 

^ Mon Dieu ! I had worn madame's cape to one 
society, and torn it unfor — ah, mon Dieu ! — waltz- 
ing — and — and — merci, monsieur ! my head is in 
one such confusion.'^ 

** Tell the truths that will unsnarl it." 

Ad^le, 6nding there was no use in attempting to 
weave any sort of self-defence or exculpation into 
her relation, proceeded to confess, that, partly to 
guard against the cotnnmnication of Lucy's detec- 
tion of the laudanum, and partly to conceal her 
abuse of the cape from her mistress, she had stolen 
Lucy's key while she slept, and deposited the cape 
in her trunk. *' I was sure of it !" cried Ophelia, 
hardly able to restrain herself till Adele had fin- 
ished, '^ I told you so, mamma." 

^* And anybody might have told you so,*' said 
Hartell, too much exasperated at his wife's folly 
to keep any terms, even in the presence of his 
daughter; *' anybody that had common sense might 
have known that this *good girl was innocent, and 
that tawdry piece of French trumpery was fit for 
just such a piece of iniquity." 

" That's always the way," said Mrs. Hartell, 
half crying and half indignant ; ** if there is any- 
thing the matter with the servants, the fault is al- 
ways laid on my shoulders." 

*' And, in Heaven's name, on whose shoulders 
should it be laid if not on yours ? When you took 
upon yourself to be the mistress of a family, you 
assumed responsibility; you virtually promised such 
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supervision of your servants as should be best for 
them, best for me, and best for your children.'* 

'< Bless your soul, Mr* Hartell, I never promised 
- — I never thought of any such thing." 

*' I believe you," he replied, turning away with 
ineffable disgust, and with the desperate convic- 
tion thatf save by a miracle, the blind could not be 
made to see. In the mean time, Ad61e, perceiv* 
ing blame laid elsewhere, felt her shoulders some- 
what lightened, and she was thunderstruck when 
Mr. Kartell said to her, '* Are you ready for Bride- 
well ?" 

« 

*<0h, monsieur!" she exclaimed, clasping her 
hands and almost rolling her eyes out of their 
sockets. 

*' Be silent ; no punishment is severe enough 
for you. You have sent out this innocent girl dis- 
graced and suffering, and all but murdered my 
child." 

" Mr. Kartell," interposed Lucy, " I have not 
suffered, and I never felt disgraced — ^pray do not 
punish her on my account. She is dreadfully 
punished already ; I do not believe she meant to 
give Eugene enough to hurt him." 

** That is the true truth, if monsieur will let me 
tell it. Dieu te benit, ma chere fille, vous avez un 
si bon coeur. God bless you, my dear ! you have 
such a good hearth There are few hearts so in- 
durated as not to be softened by such generosity 
as Lucy's, and Adele for the first time felt some- 
thing like real penitence, and wept tears of grati- 
tude and honest grief. Mr. Kartell stooped to kiss 
his boy, and Lucy whispered, " Ad61e has had such 
an fkwM lesson, that, maybe, if you would let her 

S2 
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off, it would do her more good than punishing 
her." 

" I will do anything you ask, my child. Since 
Lucy asks it, Ad61e, you may go away ; I'll not 
molest you. Pack up, and be off immediately. But 
don't attempt to get another service-place ; I'll send 
TOur bad name after you." This was something 
like the mercy to the dog, " I'll not kill thee, but 
111 turn thee out and call thee mad." Such mercy 
as it was, Ad61e was glad to profit by it; and, with- 
out waiting to express one of the sentiments she 
had professed for "madame," she prepared her 
luggage and was off. There can be no attach* 
ment between the employer and the employed 
where no virtue on either side has been brought 
into action. 

Lucy was now b^set by Mr. Kartell, who of- 
fered her enormous wages, and used every persua- 
sive argument to induce her to remain and take 
the sole charge of his child. Eugene himself 
urged his cause almost irresistibly by the mute 
eloquence of his tendet eye, and his arm fixed 
lovingly over her shoulder. But Lucy was inex- 
orable. She felt too deeply the advantages of her 
position at Mrs. Hyde's to relinquish them even for 
such entreaties, and she could only be induced to 
promise that, with Mrs. Hyde's permission, she 
would remain till a good nurse could be procured. 
This matter being settled, she modestly asked Mr. 
Hartell*s leave to send for her friend, Mrs. Lovett's 
son, that he might hear Ad^le's explanation from 
his lips. Charles came on the instant, and lis^ 
tened to the explanation coolly and as a matter of 
course ; but when JVf r. Kartell came to the express 
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sion of his gratitude to Lucy, and his estimation of 
her virtues, Charles's cheek glowed and his eye 
moistened. Ophelia whispered to Lucy, *' Do look 
at him, Lucy ! Why don't you look at him I you 
ve not half so glad as he is 1" 



CHAPTER XXIL 

THB CONCLUSION. 

We feel sure of pleasing all but our very young 
readers, who always want a little more even of a 
dull story, by abruptly concluding our book with a 
letter from Lucy to her mother, written four years 
subsequent to Adele's expulsion from Mr. Hartell's. 

<* Dear Mother, 
^ After deliberating and advising with Mrs. Hyde, 
who has been like the kindest of mothers to us, 
we have come to a decision which only waits for 
your approbation. The bakery is sold to Mr. 
Werner, a German, who, when a stranger and quite 
destitute, came to the Lovetts, as it seemed, acci- 
dentally. Werner was honest and industrious ; he 
understood the business thoroughly, and introduced 
some improvements. For the last two years he 
has-been a partner, and now he has bought out 
Charles. His two sisters and their old parents 
arrived a few weeks since, and a happier family 
I never saw. How strange that such a train of 
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consequences should come from Werner just com- 
ing in to breakfast with us one morning at Mn 
Lovett's. This is what Mrs. Hyde says we should 
call providential. Our Father in heaven provides 
the opportunity for doing good, and his faithful 
children improve it. But to our own affairs : it is 
not five years since Mr. Lovett went to Ohio, and 
there are akeady four thousand inhabitants in the 
village. The people, he says, are very anxious to 
have the bakery going ; the bakehouse is built on 
the lot Mr. Lovett set-off to Charles for his ser< 
vices when he was apprentice to him. Our house 
is nearly done, and large enough for us all. The 
ladies in the village will have plenty of work for 
the girls' millinery and dressmaking establishment, 
and dear Jemmie will keep Charles's books, and 
all of us will be in a way to earn an honourable 
living ; all but you, dear mother^ the remainder of 
your life must be rest. You shsdl be our queen-hee, 
and we will be your workers. Mrs. Hyde wishes 
you to consent to the wedding being here ; she 
says it will save time (as we must return here on 
our way to Pittsburgh) and save the expense of 
a journey to Massachusetts. Charles likes this 
plan, and I want you to know our family before I 
leave it. Mrs. Hyde says she will provide lodg- 
ings for you all at a boarding-house near to us. Is 
not this most kind t Oh, mother, you vdll like her so 
much ! She has such beautiful manners, not only 
in the drawing-room and to ladies^but to all, down to 
the man that sweeps off the flagging, and the poor 
that beg at her door. She truly seems to see the 
image of God in every human creature ; it makes 
people civil to speak to her ; her manners inspire 
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them ^i^ self-respect She never lowers herself, 
hut raises them. If some people looked as difier- 
ently as they act to those above and those below 
them, they would sometimes appear like the "loath- 
ly ladie" in the ballad. i 

" How very kind of you, dear mother, to offer fifty 
dollars from your little pittance towards furnishing 
pur house ; but, indeed, I have no occasion for it. 
You remember iay declining Mr. Kartell's gift at the 
time of that horrid affair of Adele's; you and I both 
felt, and so did Charles, as if there was something 
discouraging and degrading to servants in paying 
their heart-service as well as their body-service. 
But Mr. Kartell could not take this view of it, so 
)ie gave Mr. Kyde one hundred dollars in trust 
for me, to be paid on my coming of age or at my 
marriage. I wonder he should have thought that 
could take place before I was twenty-one ; but I 
believe he suspected, even then, that Charles and 
I had thoughts of one another. Well, out of the 
one hundred Mr. Hyde has made two, which, with 
my savings, is quite enough to furnish our house 
with comforts. Perhaps you will b^ surprised to 
know that I have saved anything more than I have 
sent to Jemmie. You first, dear mother, taught 
me to be content with a little, and that the best 
quality in dress is its adaptation to the wearer. 
When I came to live with Mrs. Hyde, she gave 
me an account-book, in which I set down every 
penny I earned and spent. She purchases her 
cotton and flannel at wholesale, and gives it to us 
at the same price ; and if she or the family make 
us presents, it is not of their old clothes, which 
would not be serviceable for us, but some good 
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article a little better than we should buy, a fur cape, 
an umbrella, or parasol. In all respects Mrs. 
Hyde has been a mother to me. '(She has quali- 
fied me to take charge of a family of my own, so 
that, with the blessing of God, I hope to perform 
my part well, and to contribute to Charles's pros- 
perity as well as his happiness. Oh, mother, what 
a happy world this would be if there were plenty 
such as you and Mrs. Hyde — if the rich and the 
poor, in their respective stations, felt and acted 
right. How foolish and wicked are those who try 
to set one against the other ; when, by being 
friends, and acting in agreement, so much good 
could be done, so much happiness gained. It 
seems to me as if it were necessary there should 
be rich and poor, to make all those seeds of virtue 
which €rod has planted- in our hearts spring up and 
grow. If Mrs. Hyde was not rich, how could she 
manifest such humility and self-denial, such wise 
generosity and such wise economy ? and, dear mo- 
ther, had you not been poor, very poor, could you 
have given us an example of such gentleness, long- 
suffering, patience, and self-reliance ? Some think 
the rich can only be generous in giving ; what a 
mistake 1 Mrs. Hyde does not give the half that 
Mrs. Ardley does in presents or in charity, but she 
gives her time, she imparts her knowledge, she 
infuses her spirit, and oh! none but those who 
live with her know how faithfully she tries to 
lay the foundation of religion. To do all this, 
she must, it is true, have other riches than the 
poor riches of money. I have done ; if I were to 
write for ever, I could not tell what a blessing I es- 
teem it to serve in the humblest place in such \ 
family as this. 
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^^Chailes sends much love. Mother, are not 
words very poor to express our strongest feelings ? 
I seem always to be struck dumb when my heart is 
fullest, and now, when the time has come when I 
may suitably tell you how dearly I love Charles, 
how truly I have loved him ever since the cold 
morning he left us the loaf of bread, it seems as if 
the words I use every day, and in relation to other 
persons, were not strong enough to express a feel- 
ing so much stronger than any other. 

" Don't read this to Jemmie — the love I feel for 
him is not any less because I love Charles more 
— but he might think it so. You won't think so, 
mother, for every woman knows that there is one 
love that masters all others — God has ordained it, 
and how can we help it ? 

'^ Here is Charles looking over my shoulder, and 
singing ' Haste to the wedding.' Answer our re- 
quest by coming next Tuesday, dear mother, with 
Jemmie and the girls, and believe me 

" Your affectionate child, 

"Lucy Liee. 

** P. S. I forgot to mention that Mr. Hartell is 
married again. I felt sorry when I heard the chil- 
dren were going to have a stepmother — it seemed 
too much after having such a poor mother — ^but 
Mrs. Hyde knows the new lady, and she says it 
is one of the rare cases where the second mother 
will be a great deal better than the first. Dear 
little Eugene is as fond of me as ever. His father 
has never failed to send him to see me once a 
month, and yesterday he gave me, with his own 
dear little hand, a dozen silver teaspoons. How 
very thoughtful of Mr. Hartell ! and the little fellow 
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seemed to take as much delight in it as if it were 
his own thought. Mother, how can people com- 
plain so much of ingratitude ? Every kindness I 
have ever done has been returned fourfold. Even 
poor Ad^le came not long since to thank me, as she 
said, for my mercy to her — ^poor thing, she looks a» 
if she were in great misery." 



TKE END. 
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The Political Grammar of the United States ; or, 

a Complete View of the Theory and Practice of the General 
and State Governments, with the Relations between them. 
By Edward D. Mansfield. 12mo. 

Elements of the Etiology and Philosophy of Epi- 
demics. In two Parts. By Joseph Mather Smith, M.D. 

A Treatise on Language ; or, the Relations which 
Words bear to things. By A. B. Johnson. 

History of Priestcraft in all Ages and Countries. 

By William Howitt. In one volumei 12mo. 

The History of Henry Milner, a Little Boy who 
was not brought up according to the Fashions of this World 
In three Parts. By Mrs. Sherwood. 

The Lady of the Manor ; heing a Series of Con- 
versations on the Subject of Confirmation. By Mrs. Sher- 
wood. In 4 vols. 12mo. 

Practical Education. By Maria Edgeworth, and 
by Richard Lovell Edgeworth. 

Rosamond, with other tales. By Maria Edgeworth. 

In one volume, 12mo. 

The Parent's Assistant, By Maria Edgeworth. 
In one volume, 12mo. 

Harry and Lucy ; with other Stories. By Maria 

Edgeworth. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

Frank. (Complete.) By Maria Edgeworth. In 
one volume, 12mo. 

A Winter in the West. By a New-Yorker. (C. 

F. Hoffman, Esq.) In 2 vols. 12mo. 

France : Social, Literary, and Political. By H. L. 

Bulwer, Esq., M.P. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

Domestic Duties, or Instructions to Young Mar« 

ried Ladies on the Management of their Households, and the 
Regulation of their Conduct in the various Relations and 
Duties of M arhed Life. By Mrs. W. Pariies. With Improve- 
ments. In one volume, 12mo. 

Anecdotes of Sir Walter Scott. By the Ettrick 

Shepherd. With a Life of the Author, by S. Dewitt Blood- 
good, Esq. In one volume, 12mo. 
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The Life of Baron Cuvier. By Mrs. Lee. In 

one Tolume, 12mo. 

Letters to Ada. By the Rev. Dr. Pise. In one 

volume, 18mo. 

Letters of J. Downing, Major, Downingrille Mi- 
litia, Second Brigade, to his Old Friend Mr. Dwight of the 
New-York Daily Advertiser. In one volume, 18mo. With 
Engravings. 

Sketches and Eccentricities of Col. David Crock- 
ett. In one volume, 12mo. 

Scenes in our Parish. By a ** Country Parson's" 

Daughter. In one volume, 12mo. 

The Life, Character, and Literary Labours of 
Samuel Drew, A.M. By his eldest Son. In one volume, 
12mo. 

The Life of Mrs. Siddons. By Thomas Camp- 
bell. In one volume, 12mo. With a Portrait. 

Observations on Professions, Literature, Manners, 

and Emigration, in the United States and Canada. By the 
Rev. Isaac Fidler. In one volume, 12mo. 

Cobb's School Books. Including Walker's Dic- 
tionary, Explanatory Arithmetic, Nos. 1 6& 2, North American 
Reader, &c. 

The Sibyl's Leaves. By Mrs. Coley. 

Discourses and Addresses on Subjects of American 
History, Arts, and Literature. By Gulian C. Verplanck. In 
one volume, 12mo. 

Narrative of Voyages to Explore the Shores of 

Africa, Arabia, and Madagascar ; performed in H. M. Ships 
Leven and Baracouta, under the Direction of Captain W. F. 
W. Owen, RJN. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

A Treatise on the Millennium ; in which the pre- 
vailing Theories on that Subject are carefully examined ; and 
the True Scriptural Docti^ne attempted, to be elicited and es- 
tablished. By George Bush, A.M. In one volume, 12mo. 

A Concordance to the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments. By John Brown of Haddington. Id 
one volume, 32mo. 
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The Comforter ; or, Extracts selected for the Con- 
solation of Mourners under the Bereavement of Friends and 
Relations. By a Village Pastor. In one volume, 12mo. 

The Note-Book of a Country Clergyman. In one 

Tolume, 18mo. 

A Table of Logarithms, of Logarithmic Sines, and 
a Traverse Table. In one volume, 12mo. 

Modem American Cookery. With a List of Fam- 
ily Medical Receipts, and a Valuable Miscellany. By Miss 
P. Smith. In one volume, 16mo. 

Apician Morsels ; or, Tales of the Table, Kitchen, 
and Larder : containing a new and improved Code of EancB ; 
Select Epicurean Precepts ; Nutritive Maxims, Reflections, 
Anecdotes, &c. By Dick Humelbergius Secundus. In one 
volume, 12mo. With Engravings. 

A Subaltern's Furlough: Descriptive of Scenery 

in various parts of the United States, Upper and Lower Can* 
ada. New- Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, during the Sum- 
mer and Autumn of 1832. By E. T. Coke, Lieutenant of the 
45ih Regiment. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

Memoirs of General Lafayette and of the French 
Revolution of 1830. By B. Sarrans, Secretary to General 
Lafayette. In two vols. 12mo. 

My Imprisonments : Memoirs of Silvio Pellico Da 

Saluzzo. Translated from the Italian. By Thomas Roscoe. 
In one volume, 12mo. 

The Life and Death of Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 

By Thomias Moore. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

Full Annals of the Revolution in Franc e, 1830. To 

which is added, a Particular Account of the Celebration of 
said Revolution in the City of New- York, on the 25th No- 
vember, 1830. By Myer Moses. In one volume, 12mo. 

The Condition of Greece. By CoL J. P. Miller. 
In one volume, 12mo. 

Dramatic Scenes from Real Life. By Lady Mor« 
gan. In 2 vols. 12mo. 
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A Home Tour through the Manufacturing Districts 

of England, in the Summer of 1835. By Sir George Head. 
Author of " Forest Scenes ai^d Incidents in the Wilds of North 
America." 12mo. 

Athens: Its Rise and Fall. By E. L. Bulwer, 

M.P. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Religious Opinions and Character of Wash- 
ingt<xi. By £. C. M'Guire. In one volume. 12mo. 

The Rivals of Este, and other Poems. By James 
G. Brooks, and Mary E. Brooks. In one volume, 12mo. 

The Doom of Devor^oil, a Melo-Drame. Auchin- 

drane ; or, The Ayrshire Tragedy. By Sir Walter Scott. 
In one volume, 12mo. 

FAMILY LIBRARY. 

HwiriiBtly nimtimted by Mam. Portnite, ud otber EBgnvingi on Sted, Coppar, and 
Wood. BouBd Uniforfbly, bat each woifc nld wpantdy. 

Nos. 1, 2, 3. The History of the Jews. From 
the earliest Period to the Present Time. By the Rev. H. H. 

Milman. With Engravings, Maps, &c. 

4, 5. The Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. By J. 

6. Lockhart, Esq. With Portraits. 

6. The Life of Nelson. By Robert Southey, 

LL.D. With a Portrait. 

7 . The Life and Actions of Alexander the Great 
By the Rev. J. Williams. With a Map. 

8. 74. The Natural History of Insects. In 2 

vols. 18mo. With Engravings. 

9. The Life of Lord Byron. By John Gait. 

10. The Life of Mohammed, Founder of the Re- 
ligion of Islam, and the Empire of the Saracens. By the 
Rev. George Bush of New- York. With Engravings. 

1 1. Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft. By 

Sir Walter Scott, Bart. With an Engraving. 
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47, 48, 49. Historical and Descriptive Account 

of British India. From the most Remote Period to the Pres- 
ent Time. Including a Narrative of the Early Portuguese 
and English Voyages, the Revolutions in the Mogul Empire, 
and the Origin, Progress, and Establishment of the British 
Power; with Illustrations of the Botany, Zoology, Climate, 
Geology, and Mineralogy. By Hugh Murray, Esq., James 
Wilson, Esq., R. K. Greville, LL.D,, Whitelaw Ainsliie.M.D., 
William Rhmd, Esq., Professor Jameson, Professor Wallace, 
and Captain Clarence Dalrymple. 

50. Letters on Natural Magic. Addressed to 

Sir Walter Scott. By Dr. Brewster. With Engravings. 

51, 52. History of Ireland. From the Anglo- 
Norman Invasion till the Union of the Country with Great 
Britain. By W. C. Taylor, Esq. With Additions, by Wil- 
liam Sampson, Esq. Vvith Engravings. 

53. Historical View of the Progress of Discovery 

on the Northern Coaats of North America. From the Earli- 
est Period to the Present Time. By P. F. Tytler, Esq. With 
Descriptive Sketches of the Natural History of the North 
American Regions. By Professor Wilson. With a Map, 
&c. 

64. The Travels and Researches of Alexander 
Von Humboldt ; being a condensed Narrative of his Journeys 
in the Equinoctial Regions of America, and in Asiatic Russia : 
together with Analyses of his more important Investigations, 
By W. Macgillivray, A.M.' With Engravings. 

55, 56. Letters of Euler on Different Subjects of 
Natural Philosophy. Addressed to a German Princess. 
Translated by Hunter. With Notes and a Life of Euler, by 
Sir David Brewster ; with Additional Notes, .by John Gris- 
com, LL.D. With a Glossary of Scientific Terms. With En- 
gravings. 

57. A Popular Guide to the Observation of Na- 
ture ; or, Hmts of Inducement to the Study of Natural Pro- 
ductions and Appearances, in their Connexions and Relations, 
By Robert Mudie, Esq. With Engravings. 

58. The Philosophy of the Moral Feelings. By^ 
John Abercrombie^ M.D., F,R.S. With Questions, 
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59. On the Improvement of Society by the Dif- 
fusion of Knowledge. By Thomas Dick, LL.D. 

60. History of Charlemagne. To which is pre- 
fixed an Introduction, comprising the History of France from 
the Earliest Period to the Birth of Charlemagne. By G. P. 
R. James. With a Portrait. 

61. Nubia and Abyssinia. Comprehending the 
Civil History, Antiquities, Arts, Religion, Literature, and 
Natural History. By the Rev. M. Russell, LL.D. With a 
Map and Engravings. 

62. 63. The Life of Oliver Cromwell. By the 
Rev. M. Russell, LL.D. With a Portrait. 

64. Lectures on General Literature, Poetry, &c. 

By James Montgomery. 

65. Memoir of the Life of Peter the Great. By 

John Barrow, Esq. With a Portrait. 

66. 67. The Lives of the most Eminent Painters 
and Sculptors. By Allan Cunningham, Esq. Second Series* 
With Portraits. 

68, 69. The History of Arabia, Ancient and Mod- 
em. Containing a Description of the Country— An Account 
of its Inhabitants, Antiquities, Political Condition, and early 
Commerce — The Life and Rehgion of Mohammed — The 
Conquests, Arts, and Literature of the Saracens — The Ca- 
lifs of Damascus, Bagdad, Africa, and Spain — The Govern* 
ment and Religious Ceremonies of the Modem Arabs-- Origin 
and Suppression of the Wahabees— The Institutions, Charac- 
ter. Manners, and Customs of the Bedouins ; and a Compre^ 
heusive View of its Natural History. By Andrew Crichton. 
W^ith a Map and Engravings. 

70. Historical and Descriptive Account of Persia* 
From the Earliest Period to the Present Time. With a detailed 
View of its Resources, Government, Population, Natural His 
tory, and the Character of its Inhabitants, particularly of thd 
Wandering Tribes : including a Description of Afghanistan 
By James B. Fraser, Esq. With a Map, &c. 

71. The Principles of Physiology, applied to the 
Preservation of Health, and to the Improvement of Physica;! 
and Mental Education. By Andrew Combe, M.D< 
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